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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The THEO- 
LOGIC: ng) DEP. ARTMENT will RE-OPEN on FRIDAY, 
Cegober 3 an N on 8 tudents must present themselves on the pre- 
ng We 
The tele ay are the a embraced in this Course :— 
The Articles of Religion, by Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D. Principal. 
Exegesis of the Old Testament, 
Hebrew by Rev. A- M‘Caul, D.D. Professor. 
Feclesinstical History, 
sis of the New Testament, be Bee. R. C. Trench, M.A. 
Pastoral Theology, by Rey. E. H. Plumptre, M.A. Professor. 
bod gf dences, by Rev. J. J. S. eka Cs ~ Lecturer. 
1 [usic, by Jahn iiulian, “ae Fre 
Public Reading, by Rev. A. 8. Thelwall, see % Lecturer. 
For full particulars respecting the admission of King’s College 
— a. pte Orders, and on all ag on — with this 
epartment, apply to UNNINGHAM, sa 
i R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 














ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
MENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.— 
hee LECTURES will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, Octo- 
er 
The in this department are adapted for those who pur- 
ose to offer themselves for the Civil Service of the Hon. East 
ndia Company, or to proceed to the Universities. 
The following are the subjects of instruction 
Divinity—The Rev. the Principal ; the Rev. +3 i. Plumptre. M.A. 
Classical Literature—Professor the Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A.; 
Lecturer, the Rev. 0. H. Hyman, M.A. 
Mathematics—Professor the v. T.G. Hall, M.A.; $ Zostuowe, 














he Rey. T. A. gen M. A. and H. W. Watson, Esq. 
Eagiich lL Professor the’ ‘Rey. J. 8. 
rewer. 
odern anette C. H. Pearson, M.A. 


M 
French—Professor = on and M, [Wiican Lecturer. 
German—Dr. Bern 

Full information may be caning by Wy Pp isation, to J. W. Cun- 
INGHAM, Esq. Secretary. D.D. Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 

SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 23, 

inte — Ss new v Pupils will be admitted. The School is divided 

wo 

. The Taivision of Classics, Hathemation, and General Litera- 

ma, the studies in which are directed to prepare Pupils for the 

Universities, for the Theological, General Literature. and Medical 
Departments of King’s College, and for the Learned Professions. 

2 The division of Modern Instruction, ag ey Re — 4 
toneee for General and Mercantile Pursuits, for t! 
Architecture, Engineering, and Military Science in Kings College 
for the Military  Acadentien, for —_ Sui Service, fomthe Royal 
Navy, and for the Commercial 

Full information may be obtained by by application to J. W. Cun- 
NincHamM, Esq. Secretary. F, D.D. Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— MEDI- 
CAL DEPARTMENT. _The WINTER sgt get 1856-57, 
will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October 1, 1856, on which 
a. all Chadents are expected to attend the Vesvedecteny Lecture, 
at Two o’cloc 
The following Courses of Lectures will be given :— 

Anatomy—Professor Richard Partridge, F.R. 
Physiology | and General and Morbid ‘Anatomy—Professor Lionel 


Chemistry—Professor W. A. Miller, M.D. F.R&. 
Principlesand Practice of Medicine— Professor George Budd, M.D. 
Principles and Practice of Surgery—Professor William Fergusson, 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
George Budd, M.D. F.R.8. 
. Todd, M.D. F.B.S. 
Physicians¢ George Johnese. M.D. 
W. A. Guy. 
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bwien care of In-patients. 
F.S.S. With care of Out- 
onel 8. "hesie M.B. 


Li 
Physician for Slaseets of Women and ‘onfiaren: and Physician- 
eur—Arthur Farre, M.D. F'R.S. 
Assistant- Physicians—-Charles Murchison, M.D., Conway 
pean M. 
Ri es paride ® F.R.S. SWith f I i 
chard Partridge, th care of In-patients. 
{Surgeonss william Bowmen} F.R.S. ie . 
Henry Lee, F.R.C.S. 
Assistan‘-Surgeons—John W 





h care of Out-patients. 
:F. Re 8., John Whitaker 


Hulke. 
Surgeon- Dentist —S. Cartwrigh tt, j 








The 2 is visited daily. Clinical echorens are given every 
week, | the Physicians and by the Surgeons. The Phy- 
sicians nts and Clinical Clerks, the House Surgeons and 


Dresse 1> elected by examination from the Students of the 


Se ips. —New Students will have the privilege ‘pe eae 
of con , in October next, for two Warneford Scholarships, 
of 351. ,.. mn 1um, for three years, The examination commences 
on the 28th of 8 September next, in Divinity, Classics (subjects the 
game as for the Matriculation Examination this year at the Uni- 
versity of London), Mathematics, History, and the Modern 


One Scholarship of 40l., tenable for thee, ri one of 301., and 
three of 201. each, tenable for two years, ne filled C2 in Jee 
next, the waljests of the ical. 

Full particulars upon every subject ae be prea frien Dr. 
Guy, Dean of the Department ; or Ewpon Srtication to J. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Esq. Secretary. LF, D.D. Principal 


INERALOGY.—KING'S COLLEGE, 
Loni wat tS ad TENNANT, F.GS., — TS 

COURSE of TWEN TY LECTURES on MINERALOGY, wi 

a view to facilitate the study of one GY, and st = he alin 
tion of Mineral Substances in the A ithe Lect 
illustrated by an extensive Collection ne BL and will begin 
on WEDNESDAY, Uctober 8th, at Nine o’clock am. They will 
be bi tL, on each succeedin| by ei and Friday, at the 
same hour. Fee, 2. w.J . D.D., Principal. 


VENING LECTURES, at KING’S COL- 
LEGE, Fn fapot —On and after MONDAY, b ag 8 27, 
lege will be open, on five svenings in the week, 74 
for CLASSES in the ‘HOLY eT 4 URES, seed visting 
reoy , German, English Language and Composition, ern 
History, phy, Mathematics, Arithmetic, and Book-keeping ; 
Landscape, Figure. and Model Jrawing: Practical Mechanics ; 
the Elements of Chemistry ; and in the Principles and Practice 
ey Commerce. 
A Prospectus will be forwarded on application to J. W. Cun- 
nincuam, Esq. King’s College, lente. 
R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal, 














ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. DEPART. 
MENT of APPLIED SCI ENCES, for Instruction in En 
neering, Architecture, and Manufacturing Art.—The LECTURES 
will COMMENCE on October 1, 1856. 
The following are the subjects of instruction :— 
Divinity—The Rev. the Chaplain. 
ae the Kev. T. G. Hall, M.A.; Lecturers, the 
‘0c! .A. and H. W, Watson, Esq. M.A. 
Natural Philosophy—Profe fessor ‘I’. M. Goodeve, M./ 
f Construction—Professor W. Hosking, assisted by A. 


Moseley. 
Menufsoturing Art and Machinery—Professor T. M. Goodeve, 


Land Surveying and Levelling—H. J. —_— Esa. 
Geometrical Drawing—Professor T. Brad 
Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical Professor W. A. Miller, 
. and Professor Bloxam. 
Geology and wa wr Tennant, F.G.S. 
Workshop—G. A. Tim: 
Full information are vbe ‘obtained bv ap EN to J. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Esq. Secretary. R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — MILI- 
TARY DEPARTMENT. ” This department is intended for 
the benefit of those who may be expecting Commissions in the 
Arm ng direct appointments Yn the on. ast India Company’s 





The ¢ course of tacirestion {costing 102.178. per term) embraces— 
Latin, Ancient and m History, English History and Com- 
position, Geography, F. cone and German, Mathematics, Surveying 

and Keconnoitring, Plan Drawing, and Fortification. 

The CLASSES will KE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY, October 1. 

que may be obtained from Masor Grirritus, oo 

ilitary Science ; or from J. W. CunnINGHAM, . Secreta: 
R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS —-Bession 1856-57.—The 
SESSION br COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October 14, — 
Prof. DE MORGAN will deliver an Introductory Lecture 
3 o’clock Bm 





CLASSES. 

















A.M. 

or Signor 
Heimann, Ph.D. 

Potter, A.M. 


AM. 
Eaton Hodgkinson. 
G8. 


of 


Moore. 


Ph.D. 

‘ossil)—Prof. Grant, M.D. 

Logic—Prof. the Rev. J. Hoppus, Ph.D. 
. Creasy, A.M. 


aley, A.M. 


A.M. LL.D. 
Newman, Malden, De Morgan, 


Residence of Students.—Several of the Professors receive Students 
to reside with them, and in the Office of the College there is kept a 
register of parties who receive boarders into their families. The 
register will afford information as to terms and other particulars. 

Andrew Scholarships.—Two Andrew Scholarships, oneof 1002. and 
one of 6vl., will be awarded in October, 1956, and the same in 
October, =, to proficients in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, ro 
Natural Phi losophy. aie aeee must, have a during 


ear i n the College rod 
Pu pis in the School. 

Goldsmid Prize for Hebrew, 251, 

Laurence Counsel’s Prize for Law, 10. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at } of 
Office of the College; also Special Prospectuses, showing 
Courses of Instruction in the College in the subjects of the First 
and Second Examinations for the East India Company's Civil 


Service. 
D. MASSON, A.M. Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
gp — 
ion of the Faculty of Medicine will commence on 
wetnue the Ist of October. 
The Junior School will open on Tuesday, the 23rd of September. 


RACTICAL and ANALYTICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY.— BIRKBECK LABORATORY.—UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE, LONDON.—Prof. A. W. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. 

Practical Instruction in Organic and General Chemistry and 
the Princi we of Chemical Research as rti i 

to Ag re, Medicine, and the Mu anufacturing Arts. —The 
Py ise open daily from the 1st October to the end of July, 
— ‘4 A.M. to 4 P.M, a on Saturdays, when it is closed at 2 
o’cloc 


: th 














1) with subjects of their own choice, 
under sanction of the on akg by whom they are assisted with 
needful instruction and advice. 

Gold and Silver Medals, as ; rewards of merit for this class are 
ag a by the Council 

Fees :—Session, 261. gt 3 six months, 182.188,; three months, 
102. 108. ; one month, 4 

cate Prospectus, with fail details, may be had at the Office of the 


URSE OF GENERAL CHEMISTRY.—Prof. WILLIAM- 
SON'S LECTURES are daily fences ae jay) at lla.m.; and 
on Saturdays, at 12, from 2ad October to the beginning of April. 
Fee, for perpetual admission, 92. ; whole term, 62. ; half term, 31. 


DAVID MASSON, A.M., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 

WM. JENNER, M. D.. Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 

Nog S » ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
September, 1856. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. —Session 1856+ 1856- 
The CLASSES will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October 
lst. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE by Prof. PARKES, M.D., 
at 'hree p.m., “On Self-Training by the Medical Student.” 
Classes in the order in which Lectures are delivered during the 
ys 


WINTER TERM. 
Anstomy—Frefesser Ellis, 
Anatomy and Physiology—Prof. Sharpey, M.D. F.R.S. 
Chemistry—Prof. Neonat wr gt F.B.S. 
Comparative petons Fink, Grant, ‘M.D. F.R.S. 
f (edicine— Prot W richsen. 
oe jicine—Prof. Walshe, M.D. 
Surgery—Hubert She! 
Pentticsl Anatomy—The pelle. will Pie directed in_ their studies 
during a hours daily by Prof. Ellisand Mr. David B. Reid, 


01 
— TERM. 
Botany—Prof, Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S. 
Pathological Anatomy—Prof, Jenner, M.D. 
Forensic Medicine—Prof. Carcenter, “M.D. F.R.S. 
Practical ee oe Williamson, F.R.S. 
Midwifery—Prof. Murp! M.D. 
Paleo-Zoology—Prof. ‘Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 
Cpbthaleie icine and Surgery—Prof. T. W. Jones, F.R.S. 
Medica—Prof. Garrod, 
Practical Physiology and Histology— Teacher, Dr. G. Harley 





Analytical Chemistry—Prof. Williamson, throu; 
Logic, o, French @ and German Languages, qty 


ate of Arts. 
CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Hospital Practice daily .4y> the year. 
Physicians— Dr. Walshe, Dr. on; DE Garrod, Dr. Jenner. 
Obstetric Phys: lao De Mu a 
Assistant Physician—Dr. Hare. 
Surgeons—Mr. Quain, Mr. Erich 
omens Surgeon to the Eye Tearmery—Mr. Quain, F.R.S. 
py aie Surgeon Mir, | Le os. Th 
jurgeonis—Mr. Mars r. Hen ompson. 
peers ae — Mr. Shelley. ” 

Medical Clinical Lectures by Dr. bay Dr. Garrod, an 
Murphy; also by Dr. Parkes, Pro r of Clinical Medicine, 
whose special duty it is to train the Papi iis in the Practical Study 

of a. and who gives a Series of ms and Examinations 
on the Physical Phenomena end of bona seases to Classes 

*Boreical He a limited number, and meeting a hours. 
Clinical Lectures, F< by Mr. Quain Qunin ond by Mr. 


ae on Ophthalmic Cases, by. Mr. Wharton Jones. 
Practical Instruction in the A of B and other 
Surgical sical Apporstus, by Mr. Marshall. 
Practi peteconoateti are instructed in the Hospital 
Dispensesy- 


shout the Session. 
——— Geo- 
it for th 








may be obtai at the Cen of of the Coll: 
Residence of ‘students. moet of the Pro’ re receive students 
9 reside with them ; and in the m Spy of the Co College there is kept 
be wy he of pa rties unconnected with the RR, who receive 
boa ers into their families, + — are ope medical 
pa The register will afford information as to terms and 


WM. JENNER. Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


A 1856. 
The | fede to the Classes of the Faculty of Arts will com- 
mence on Tuesday, the 14th of 

The Junior School will open on Tuesday, the 23rd of September. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, under the Government of the Council 


of the College. 
Head Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M 

The SCHOOL will OPEN = TUESDAY, the 23rd of Ree 
tember, for NEW PUPILS. All the boys must appear in the 
doses bo me fail on Wednesday, the 24th, at a quarter-past 

ne o’cloc! 
The session is divided ‘> three terms, viz. from the by 4 of 
to pasisees, from Christmas to Easter, and from 








oft Avgat 

The yearly payment for each pupil is 181, of which 6. is paid 

in advance in each GP ieented eibesenes nop frome 
uarter-paat, 7 to os —— past Three o'clock. 

ay are devoted aren to 


Draw 
an stubjeot tones are mo ae Wits, a the E) 
en 
—_ ey Aer h Physical anc vy Political), ane Tee aan 
‘Keepir ‘athematics, Natural Phil 








men Sg oo Elements 
ocal Part Music, 

at Fenchwe val Drawing. Any pupil may omit Greek, 
or Greek lati 4 and devote his: ‘whole attention to the other 
branches of edu omaeal examination of the 
pupils at An ae the session, and the prizes are then given. 

At the of the first two terms there are short exami- 
nations, which arethken into account in the general examination. 


No al ce by a boy from any one of the examinations of his 
ar is permitted, except for reasons submitted to and approved 


e H 
oy " ——- Of the School is maintained without corporal 
punishment. A monthly report of the conduct of each pupil is 


sent to his 
Further icy Oh: be obtained at the Office of the College. 
KINSON the Council. 
COLL’ 


The bs LECTURES 
Medicine will COMMEN 
ber ; those of the Faculty of 
August, 1856. r 
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The next WINTER SESSIO 
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EPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART.— 

INSTRUCTION in ART may be obtained by Schoolmasters 
and Schoolmistresses of Parish and other Public Schools, by 
Pupil-Teachers and the Public saeenlly, at the Schools of Art 
established in the following places 

Metropolitan District Schools, — Spitalfields, Crispin-street — 
pO ed Mechanics’ Institution, Great Smith-street—Saint 

‘homas” en Joswell-street— Finsbury, William-street, 
re— Rotherhithe, Grammar School, Deptford- 
road—Saint Martin's, Castle-street, Long-acre— Kensington, Gore 
House, Kensington Gore—Lambeth, — 's-road. 
These Schools will re-open on the 1 tober. 

The NORMAL TRAINING G SOHUOL "ie MASTERS will be 
hereafter conducted at Kensington, where Public Classes for Male 
and Female Pupils in advanced studies are also conducted. 

ities wishing to establish Schools or Public Schools to 
receive instruction, may ascertain the terms on which aid is given 
by the Department of Science and Art, by letter addressed to the 
Secretary at the Oilices of the Department, Cromwell-road, Ken- 
sington Gore South, London W. 
NO RMAN M ACLEOD, Registrar. 


\{ ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL of SCIENCE 
APPLIED to MINING and the ARTS. 
Director—Sir Koderick Impey Murchisoa, D.C.L. M.A. F.B.S., &c. 

During the Session 1856-57, which will commence on the Ist of 
October, the following COURSES of LECTURES and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given: 
ietey. By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D. z RS., &e. 

etallurgy. By oma Perey, M.D. F.R.S. 
atural History. By T. H. Huxley, F. RS, 


Hineralogy. } By ee W. Smyth, M. ‘A. 





rs) 
pewese 


1 
2 
3. 
4 
5. 
6. Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

7 art Mechanics. By Hhert W illis, MLA. F.R.S. 
8. Physics. By G. G, Stokes, M.A. F.R.S 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by M r. Binns. 


The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the laboratories) 
7 30/, for two years, in one payment, or two annual payments 
0) - 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the labo- 
ratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, ata 
fee of 10. for the term of three months. The same fee is charged 
in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Perey. 
Tickets to separate courses of lectures are issued at 2/., 32. and 41. 
each, Otticers in the Queen’s or the East India yietek 's Ser- 
vices, Acting Mining Agents, and Managers, may obtain tickets at 
half the usual charges. 

Certificated ichosissesters, Pupil-Teachers, and others engaged 
in education, are admitted to the lectures at reduced fees. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, and 
others have also been established. 

For a prospectus and information apply at the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, Jermyn-street, Londo’ 

TREN HAM REEKS, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY HALL, Gorpon-squarez, 
LON DON.—This Institution will RE- OPEN in age ag 
NEXT, under the superintendence of the Principal, Dr. W B. 
CARPENTER, F.R.S. F.G.S. &., Registrar of the obeiie of 
London for the ‘Reception of Students at U niversity College during 
the Academical Session. 
Information respecting the arrangements of the Hall, Terms of 
Residence, &c. may be obtained on application to the Principal, at 








the Hall. 
August, 1856. CHARLES J. MURCH, Hon. Secretary. 
ESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL, WORKSOP, 


NOTTS, Founded in 1834, 

In this Establishment the arrangements are of a superior order, 
and Young Gentlemen are carefully educated and prepared for the 
La nga and Military Colleges, Mercantile and Engineering 

ursuits. 


There are ten Resident Masters—five English and five Foreign 
gentlemen. French and German are spoken during the time of 
recreation, and the Pupils aney the advantages of first-rate 
English and Continental Schoo 

¢ Course of Instruction ae Classics and Modern Lan- 
guages— Mathematics, Pure and Mixed—Drawing, Painting, and 
Perspective — Mechanical Drawing, Surveying, and Levelling— 
Geography, History.and Biography, given in English, French, or 
German—Natural Sciences, embracing Chemistry, Theoretical 
and Practical, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Anatomy, Natural 
Philosophy, Astronomy and the Use of the Globes—Music and 
_ ing—Gymnastics and the Mechanical Arts. 

All the above Branches are taught without additional charges. 

There are Collections of Minerals, Plants, Birds, and Anatomical 
Specimens to illustrate the Lessons, a Library for the Pupils, 
and the Laboratory and Workshop are complete in all respects, 

The School is in a most favourable situatio n ; and for exercise 
one oa recreation there are extensive laygrounds and a covered 

mnasium. 

he town of Worksop is famed for its cleanliness and salubrity, 
and the splendid Parks eee age y have a wide celebrity. 
Quarter begins on the of September. 

Prospectuses and further poh may be obtained at the 

School. J. L, ELLEN BERGER, Principel. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, SYDNEY. — The 


Legislature and Government of New South Wales, having 
founded a Grammar a in the City of Sydney, = applied to 
Professor Malden. M.A. University College, London 
Professor Jowett, MA Balliol College, Oxford ; 

Principal— Professor Hornby, M.A. Univ ersity of Durham ; 
W. Hopkins, Esq. M.A. University of ©: ambridge ; i 

Sir Charles Nicholson, Provost of the University of Sy 

to act as a Committee for the selection of a HEA MASTER, a 
MATHEMATICAL MASTER, and TWO ASSISTANT MAS- 
TERS for that Institution. 

Information as to the duties to be performed, and the conditions 
under which the appointments are oS be made, may be objgined 
at University College, London, in Gower- street, of Charfes C. 
Atkinson, Esq., to whom all applications, ace: mpanied by testi- 
monials, must’ be forwarded, on or before Monday, the 20th of 
October next. CH ARLES NICHOLSON. 


IDUCATION in BRUS SELS. — FRENCH 
and GERMAN PROTESTANT SCHOOL, for the Educa- 
tion of Young Gentlemen. 
Conducted by M. G. ACKER, Rue des Sols, 23. 

All the comforts of a cheerful and friendly home are combined 
with the most careful and regular instruction in every branch of 
a good solid Education. Terms, 50/. perannum. Reference may 
be obtained of M. le Pasteur Becker, Chaplain to H.M. the King 
of the Belgians ; John Monckton, Esq. Town Clerk, Maidstone, 
Kent; Thomas Boorman, Esq. Kingston, Surrey. 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
WAGHORN, who has resided m 
invites the attention of the Nobility, 
Schools to her Register of English and 
TEACHERS, COMPANIONS, TU- 
School Property pene oe and- 
France,and Germany. No e 






















RUNDEL SOCIETY.—CRYSTAL 
PALACE.—Now fate ce in the Aisle of the Central 
Transept, adjoining the Italian Court, 
Mr. W. 0. WILLIAMS’S TRACINGS from the original Fres- 
coes by GIOTTO, at Padua. 0 oe 
Also, an entire set of the "PAC. SIMI LS of ANCIENT IVORY 
CAR VINGS, published by the S 
Priced Catalogues of the toes simile and * Parner noe § — 
of the Society’s Collecti ith a y be 
obtained in the News Room, Crystal Palace. 
Office of the Arundel Society, JOHN NORTON, 
24, Old Bond-street. Secretary. 


RYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY. 
—The yee Exhibition will CLOSE on SATURDAY, 
Oct. 4, and w ill be d early in N ber by the WINTER 
EXHIBIT ION, which will remain open until the end of March, 
1857. Notices will be addressed to Exhibitors of Works now in the 
Gallery informing them where they will receive the Pictures re- 
turned ; and those who propose to contribute to the Winter Exhi- 
bition are requested to inform Mr. Henry Mogford, at the Gallery. 
The only charge to Exhibitors will be five per cent. commission on 

Works sold. By order. 

GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 
Crystal Palace, Sept. 16, 1856. 


ELLINGTON MONUMENT.—The Com- 

missioners of Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings 

GIVE NOTICE, that it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 

ment toerect a MONUMENT in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, to 

the Memory of the late Duke of Wellington, and that the Com- 

missioners are prepared to receive Designs for the same from 
Artists of all Countries. 

A Drawing showing the Ground Plan of the Cathedral and the 
Site of the proposed Monument, together with a statement of the 
Premiums, and other particulars, will be forwarded to Artists on 
application by letter addressed “ me at this Office. 

LFRED AU STAN, Secretary. 
Office of Her Majesty’s W ahs and Public 
Buildings, Whiteha! 
London, Sept. 6, 1856, 


HE MESMERIC INFIRMARY is in active 

ration at 36, Weymouth-street, Portland-place. Sub- 

seri tions twill be thankfully veceived Post-office orders to be 
made payable to . J. FRADELLE, Secretary. 


EPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART.— 

INSTRUCTION in ART may be obtained by Schoolmasters 
and Schoolmistresses of Parish and other Public Schools, by 
Pupil-Teachers and the Public generally, at the Schools of Art 
established in the following places,— 


























Aberdeen | Glasgow Norwich 
Andover | Hereford Nottingham 
at | Leeds Oxford 
Belfast | Lancaster Paisley 
Basingstoke | Limerick Penzance 
Birkenhead | Liverpool Plymouth 
Birmingham | Ludlow Potteries 
Bristol | Macclesfield Sheffield 
Carlisle Manchester Southampton 
Carnarvon ae Dis- Stourbridge 
Carmarthen trict Schools— Swansea 
Cheltenham Spitalfields Tavistock 
Chester Westminster Taunton 
Clonmel Saint Thomas’ Truro 
Cork Charterhouse Warrington 
Coventry Biasheey Waterford 
Dublin Rotherhithe crm 
Dudley Saint Martin’s Worces 
Dundee Kensington Seommeuth 
Dunfermline Lambeth York 
Durham Newcastle-upon- 
Exeter Tyne 





The NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL for MASTERS will be 
hereafter conducted at Kensington, where Public Classes for Male 
and Female Pupils in advanced studies are also conducte 

Localities wishing to establish Schools or Public Schools to 
receive instruction, may ascertain the terms on which aid is given 
by the Department of Science and Art, by letters addressed to the 
Secretary at the Offices of the Department, Cromwell-road, Ken- 


sington Gore South, London 
NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. 


HE PROPRIETRESS of a First-rate LapIEs’ 
INSTITUTION at BERLIN has made arrangements for 
the reception of BRITISH BOARDERS ; and it is her definite 
object to open to them those advantages of ‘social intercourse, and 
of the highest literary and artistic development which Berlin pre- 
eminently offers in its character as a metropolis, and as the centre 
of North German Protestant culture.—Terms from 601. to 751. per 
annum.—For further particulars address to Henry WeIssB, Esq., 
Edinburgh. care of Messrs. Williams & Norgate, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, London. 


AVIGATION SCHOOL, under the direction 

of the BOARD OF TRADE.— —BSeparate Classesfor Masters 

and Matesin the Merchant Service at 68. per week, and for Seamen 

at 6d. per week, meet daily at the Sailors’ Home, Wells-street, 

London Docks. Apprentices admitted free.—Application to be 
made at the Sailors’ Home. 

















, 
ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, Bedford-square.— 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on MONDAY, 
the 13th of October, under the following Professors :— 
Rev. J. Baines, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford—Biblical Lite- 
rature, Latin. 
be: 8. Pennett, — ee 
Richard bull, so, ~ Reading Aloud. 
John Drew, Ph.D. F.R.A.5,—Arithmetic, Mathematics, Natu- 
ral Phileonivy: 

James Heath, B.A., King’s Coll. London— Ancient History. 

A. Heimann, Ph.D., Prof. = University Coll. London— German 

a. a ianes ot Leratare ri lish L dL 

oblyn, 3 i Dg ish Language and Literature. 
2 Hullah, gunn. Foenl 4 
iT. Rymer Jones, Esq.— “Natural History. 
Gottfried Kinkel 1, Ph.D., formerly Prof. in the University of 
Bonn—Fine Art, Geography. 

M. Adolphe Kagon— French L: anguage and Literature. 

J. Langton Sanford, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn— Modern ‘amc 

Signor Valletta—Italian ‘Language and Literat; 

The subjects of the Lectures are arranged one as to nae a conse- 
cutive course of study, extending over four years. Pupils who 
adopt the course of study recommended by thet Council of the Col- 
lege are called “Students,” and are admitted on payment of 
Eighteen Guineas per year, or Seven Guineas per Term. Entrance 
Fee, One Guinea. 

Pupils are admitted to single Classes on payment of a Guinea 
and a Half per Term for those Classes which meet twice in the 
week, and One Guinea for those which meet once. 

The SCHOOL will re-open on THURSDAY, October the 2nd. 


Particulars may be had on application at fhe Coll 
J. MARTLN. EAU, Hon. Sec. 








({208SVENOR-PLACE SCHOOL OF ANA- 
TOMY and MEDICINE, adjoining St. George’s Hospital. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNES- 
DAY, OCTOBER lst, 1856; when the INTRODUCTORY LECc- 
Wau, = be given at Half-past Two, p.m., by Mr. 'T. SPENCER 


and Physiology—Dr. Lankester, F.R.8. 
Sg Anatomy—Dr. Deville. 
W. W. Webb. 


Mr. Bannister. 
ers. 








and Mr. Adams. 
Blenkins. 
. Richardson. 


. B. Ayres. 
B. W. Richardson. 
T. Hulme. 


J.E. D. Rod 
Anatom, and Meslaae ie i T. Hulme. 
—Mr. Topham. 


FEES FOR LECTURES. 
Fee for the entire Course of Lectures, Forty-two Gurnzas, half 
of which may be paid in Oehenes aan _ other half at Christmas. 
Gentlemen mae! have pre iou: wualy on red to Lectures - any other 
recognized Sch len 
any of the eee they cen joined, on payment of ‘Walt he Per- 
petual Fee of those Classes. 


FEES FOR LECTURES AND HOSPITAL PRACTICE, 

Pupils at this School are within a convenient distance of several 
Hospitals, and on payment of a Single Fee of Szventy Guineas, 
or by Two Fees of THirtTy-8EVEN GUINEAS om paid at the com- 
mencement of the first_ two Sessions, will be free to the Lectures 
of the Grosvenor-place School of Medicine, and to the Medical and 

St, Mary Practice of any of the following Hospitals :—St. George’s, 
Shia ‘y's, Charing Cross, Westminster, Middlesex, and King’s 
0! 


Bor farther penticalnes and prospectuses apply to Dr. Lankester, 
8, Savile-row ; Mr. R. W. Burford, at the School, 1, Grosyenor- 
place ; or at the Residences of the respective Lecturers. 


typo LABORATORY, 1, Torrington- 

treet, Russell-square, for the Study of general or applied 
Chemistry, Analysis or Assaying, under the direction of Mr. i, 
PAUL, Ph.D. F.C.S., late Principal Assistant in — Graham’s 
Chemical a Assay Laboratories at University Colleg 

The Laboratory is = daily — Nine till Five. Fee, including 
use of Ap ne, Chemicals, &c.:—Qne month, 5i. 58; Three 
— 12 ; Six months, 201. 

EV ENING *OOURSE of Analytical Chemistry, from Six till 
Nine daily, except Saturdays, to commence on the Ist of October. 
pag dy including Apparatus, &c. :—One month, 2U, 2s, ; Three months, 
5 








HOME EDUCATION, where the regularity 
f a School “fl ees with the affection as comfort of 
a Family, is OF FE by a Gentlewoman, of m any years cx: ex- 
rience in rreltion,” = a strictly ited sae as i) 
ADIES. The first Masters are < attendance. Inclusive com 
from 100. to 2001. per annum.—For particulars apply to Mr. 
HatcHarp, 187. Piccadilly. 


SLE of WIGHT. —h. Litemey Gentleman, re- 

sident four miles from Ryde,a leymes ighty oon connected, and 
a great experience in tuition, RECE VES FIV PUPILS, from 

0 to 16. Terms, 80 te 100 Guineas. The advantages offered are—a 
pa of unequalled _salubrity, a gentlemanly home, and an 
amount of i not in larger Gstablish 
ments.—Address X., Post office, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


RIVATE TUTOR.—A Graduate of London 

University is desirous Ing SETAE B himself AS TUTOR 

(for a few hours daily) TO RIVATE FAMILY, resident in 
or near London.—Address Bs A.  Fleclen "hia alles, Norfolk. 


ADIES’ SCHOOL.—TO BE DISPOSED OF 

at Christmas next, a well-established LADIES’ SCHOOL, 

situated in one of the most beautiful and healthy Towns in Shrop- 

shire. The present Proprietress is retiring on account of declining 
health.—Address 0. K.,Courier Office, L 


ERMAN LANGUAGE.—Dr. Hausmann, 
late of Brighton, continues to ATTEND FAMILIES and 
SCHOOLS, and to eyes PUPILS at 4, Old Jewry, City.—D. H. 
Teanaes on Geography and_ History, and does Tansiations.— 
, College for oS Clifton-road, St. John’s Wood; or 4, 

ony ewry, City. 


D*. FISCHEL, Professor of GERMAN, begs to 
inform his Pupils and Friends that he hes REMOVED 
from 166, Albany-street, Regent's Park, to No. 8, GARWAY- 
ROAD, Westbourne- - grove. 


IRENCH.—17, Kine WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 
—MARIOT DE a ROOMS. —Oral and 
Practical Method—E 'y an Classes— Private 
Lessons— Classes for Ladies.—For ee respecting terms, 
hours of attendance, &c. see the Prospectus. 
N.B. Mons. de B.’s last work, *The Principle of the French 
Verbs in a few hours’ (price 1s.), is published by Effingham Wil- 
son, Royal Exchange ; and Law, 131, Pleet-street. 


Grete ante ITALIAN, FRENCH CLASSES 
a and or for Ladiesand Gentlemen—number limit- 

TE LESSONS. Pupils may pag TWO LAN- 
GUAGES,1 po rte weve a, or alternately, without any iDUSE, 
to their terms, at or at Dr. ALTSCHUL’S own HOUSE. 
2, OLD BON DSTREET, PICCADILLY. 


R. ALTSCHUL, Examiner, Royal College 
Preceptors, M b. Ph hilolog. Soc. Sonten, gives Lessons in 
the GERMAN, F RENCH and ITALIAN Larguages — Litera- 
ture. His method being igs the above es are 
aunre spoken in his PRIVAT ESSONS and CLASS .—9, 
LD BON D-STREET, PIcGADILLY. 


N4As ARGINSUS, a Porcelain Statuette, by CoPE- 
after Gipson. —WANTED TO PURCHASE the 
abore — Address, stating price, to Mr. Incatron, Bookseller, 












































A S PRIVATE SECRETARY and LIBRA- 
RIAN.—A Gentleman, who has received a Classical Educa- 

tion, and possesses a Coronne knowledge of the cc egg German. 

and Italian Languages, is eaieoss of an immediate ENGAGE- 

MENT in the above ca agociy. he Advertiser is well - ey | 

with the English and Foreign Literature of _ i foo 

some experience in Writing and Translating fo yes 

monials and references as to character an pow od te wits be 


| ene Tay on application.—Address A.B., Post-office, 207, Fleet: 
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(\UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON : 67 and 68, 
Harley- rent. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for 
General Female and for Certificates 
Knowledge. 


Visitor—The Right Hon. 7) ight R Rey. the LORD BISHOP of | 





COUNCIL. | 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of pase 
The Right Rev. the Lord ord Bishop of Norwi 


ic, Mental 
The Right Kev. Thomas Carr, D.D., late a Bishop of Bombay. | Taniuages ‘and Literature of Greek and thome—Prel, 3. G: 


The Right Hon, Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P. 
The kK ight — W. Cowper, M.P. 


Sir Charles Lemon ws on F.R.S. 

Sir John Forbes, M.D. L. F.R.S. | 
The ae H Alford, RD.” 

The Rev. J. 8. M. Anderson, M.A. 


The Rev, R. W. Browne, M.. A. Ph.D. F.G.S. 
mund Beckett ty M.A. Q.C. 
The Rev. T. . ie 5 
The Rev. J. R. .D. 
The Chairman xi Committee on Education. 
COMMITTEE OF EDUCATION. | 
Consisting of the <r y of “4 Soles, | 
Chairman—The Rev. Rk. C. TRENCH, B.D. | 
Deputy-Chairman—The oA, c.@. NICOLAY, F.R.G.S. 
W. Sterndale Bennett, Mus. Doc, | The Rev. Francis Garden, M.A. 
Albert J. Bernays, M.D. F.C.S._ | John Hullah. 





The Rev. Michael Biggs, M.A. A Mariette, BA. 

The Rey. J. 8. Brewer, M.A. The Rev. E ‘H. aaapine, M.A. 
The Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. G. Scharf, F.S.A. 

E. Fusco, Henry Warren. 


LADY VISITORS. 


The Duchess of Argy | Mrs. Stanley. 


ll. 
The Countess of Cinclemont, 
ACTING LADY VISITORS. 


The iaty Airlie. The Lady Monteagle. 

Lady Bell. The Lady Stanley of “Alderley. 
Mrs, E. B. Denison. Miss Emily Taylor. 

The Hon. Mrs. G. Denman. | Miss Twining 

Mrs. 3 J. Maberley. Mrs. Hensleigh Wedgwood. 
Miss Maurice. dy Woo 

Mrs, H. H. Mil 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 

(in connexion with the University of London), SESSLON 
856-7. 

THE COLLEGE WILL OPEN for the Session on MONDAY, 


| the 13th - October next, and the Examination Cy: to the 
that day, and 





wi 
| be con correeane on following days at ten o’clock a. as - the College. 
The Session will terminate in July, 1857. 





Lady Resident Mrs. Rowsell ; Assistant—Miss Rowley. 


The subjects taught are distributed over a three years’ course as | 
- es one year being arranged as preparatory to the College | 


oe REPARATORY CLASS for CHILDREN above Eight years 


This Class has been established to supply the want of good ele- 
mentary instruction, and as introductory to the College — 

Lady Superintendent, Miss Parry ; Assistant, Miss D. Beal 

The course of — is arranged for each pupil coat to 
her age and capaci 

The year of ~ 89 4 extends from the last week in September to 
the last week in July, with vacations at Christmas and Easter. 

The Fees are 1 ae a year for pupils under 13 years of age, and 
211. for pupils above 1 

lementary tneasien on the Pianoforte is -given —e the 

superintendence of Dr. Sterndale Bennett. Fee, 2. 2s. a Term. 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR EASTER TERM. 
For the convenience of Visitors to London.—To comprise such 


| knowledge of the nee Text of the ew Testament, annual value 


subjects as are not usually within the scope of governesses’ teach- | 


ing. Fee for entire course, 12/, 128. ; for one subject, 2U. 28, 

A course of eight subjects, of which due notice will be given, will 
be arranged for each year, to extend over 10 weeks, Ag Nite the 
hours of 3 and 5 o’clock p.m., on Mondays, d 


Courses of Instruction will be ine in the following Departments: 
Comparative Grammar, — Language and Literature—Prof. 
A. J. Scott, M. as Prin 

d Moral Philesophy—Prof. A. J. Scott, M.A. 


Green’ .A. 

| Mathematics and Physics—Prof. A, Sandeman, M.A. 

History—Prof. R. C. Christie, M.A. 

Jurisprudence—Prof. Christie. 

Political Economy—Prof. Christie. 

Chemistry—Elementary Course—Technological Course, the Appli- 
cation of Chemistry to the Arts and Manufactures, and Ana- 
lytical and Practical Course, with Manipulation in the 
Laboratory—Prof. Edward Frankland, — D. F.R.S. FAS. 

Natural History—The entire Course occupies two Sessions; the 
subject for the Weew Session is the auasomy and “Physiology 
of Man— Prof, Williamson, M.K.C.S.L. F.R.S. 

rench 1 M. P Podevin. 
German La e = Li Nr. Th 
EVENING CLASSES FOR Sh ge Arteepine THE 
COLLEGE AS KEGULAR STUDENT 
Languages and Literature of Greece and ane (for siete 








and | 





3 nw 
Mathematics and Natural Phil hy (for school t 


J urisprudence— Prof. R. C. Christie. 

Natural History—Prof. Williamson. i Tee 
Additional ned on which the of the is 

optional, and without fees :— 

e Hebrew of the Old Testament, by Prof. Scott. 

On the Greek of the New Testament, by Prof. Greenwood. 

On the Relations of Religion to the Life of the Scholar, by Prof. 


Scott. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 
The following Scholarships and Prizes have been founded for 
competition by Students « of = meen College, viz. 
The Victoria S in Classical learning, 
ogee value 201, tenable for two ¥' care 


éttond. 











tition in the critical 





201., tenable for one yea 
The Dalton Scholarships, viz., Two Scholarships in Chemistry, 
annual value, 502. each, tenable for two years. Two Scholarships 
= Mathematics, annual value 252. each, tenable for not more than 
wo years. 
The Dalton Prizes in Chemistry for the ensuing Session, viz., a 
Prize of 251. for the best, and a Prize of 15l. for the second best, set 
of Chemical Preparations from indigo, uric acid, or alcohol ; and 
a Prize of for the most correctly executed series of twenty 
qualitative analyses ; and a Prize of 101. for the second-best ditto. 
he Dalton Prize in Natural History, ane 15l. given annually. 
Further particulars relating to the urses and ‘'erms of 
Instruction, and the conditions upon which the Scholarships and 


Prizes may be competed for, will be found in a Prospectus which | 


may be had from Mr. NICHOLSON, at the College, Quay-street, 


Mannose, 
JOHN P. ASTON, Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees. 
8t. J omer’ ‘8 Chambers, . King-street, Manchester, 


DUCATION.—BA YSWATER.—In a finish- 








PARENTS and GUARDIANS. — Some 

VACANCIES me nexpectedly rred in a first-class 
LADIES’ SCHUOL in North Yorkshire, a few Pupils would be 
received on highly we Revved gy - rms. The Daughters of Cler- 
aang preferred.—Address K. L., care of Bell & Daidy, 186, Fieet- 





ME. B. H. SMART, formerly of Connaught- 
poem now of 37, WYNDHAM-STREET, Bryanston- 

—_ _— nts his friends that he a ‘INSTRUCT 

¢ ace and other nr Bn in ELOCUTION, to meet Classe 

n Families an se pve ooh n, and to 

Public Mnssand 8 generally, engage for 





YDROPATHY.—MOOR-PARK, near Farn- 
ham, Surrey, three miles from the Camp at Aldershott, and 
formerly the rs ence of ge William Temple an 
CONSULTED in London, st i, Cond iat tek, Hegent-etteet, 
4 n on, at onduit-stree 
every T TUESDAY, between half-past 12 and 7 


, SIC.—Hr. W. ScHNEGELSBERG, from 
ANNOVER, Professor of Music, 8 to enone that he 
gruel INS? RUCTION on the PIANO and in the THEORY of 
SIC. Private Families and Schools attended to. Best = 
ences —Applications to be made at his 78, 
street, Morniugton-crescent, Regent's Park. 


NvUMisMatic NOTICE. — Mr. Curt, of 
London, Ar Py ge 4 Languages. re bess te 
announce his RETURN FROM ALY, and C 
RESIDENCE.—Address 125, Great Sound street. 

*x* At home daily till 6 p.m. 





[ue CAXTON | STEAM PRINTING 


10, CAMBRIDGE- TERRACE, CAMDEN TOWN, London, 
WARREN HALL & CO. 
*x* Esti forwarded on application. 


RECONNOITERIN G TELESCOPES.—These 


i Instruments, measuring, when closed, 33 in., and 
show the moons of Jupiter, price 

















308. 3 sent cdeted the post, 31s. 
The same Instrument, with an additional Ey sie ae glass, 
and Clip-stand, packed ina case, price 3l.; by po: 


To be had of the Maker, Jonn Davis, pacar aa, 
ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S BOTANT- 


CAL MICKOSCOPES, packed in mahogany case, with 
three powers, condenser, pincers, and two slides. Will show the 
animalcule in water. Price 188. 6d.—Address Josern AMADIO, 
7, sheegmecton street. —A large assortment of Achromatic Micro- 
Scopes 
MONUMENTAL BRASSES, Hatchments, 

Seals, Dies, and Diploma Pilates, in Mediwval ugh Modern 

Styles. No charge for Searching for —, | h, 28. 6d.; in 
colour, 58. Crest engraved on Kings, Seals, 
T. Morne, Middlesex Heraldic Office, ne High Holborn. 


R. B. KEMPTON, Ssepsman and Ftorist, 
22, WIGMORE-STREET, Cavendish-square, has the 
honour to inform his Patrons and the Public that his CATA- 




















ing Establishment, near Notting-hill, there are VACAN- 
CLES for Two or Three YOUNG LADIES.—The arrangements 
= conducted on the most liberal principles ; and the Professors 





and Fridays in Easter Term, two lectures on each day i 

Individual instruction in Vocal Music in its oe. branches is 
given under the direction of Mr. Hullah, 

Individual instruction in Instrumental Music is given under the 
direction of Dr. Sterndale Bennett. 

Instruction for advanced pupils in Drawing and its various ap- 
plications is given under the direction of the Professors of Draw- 


‘he Fee for each, Three Guineas a Term. 
Michaelmas Term will commence 6th October, 1856, and close 
20th Decembe: 
sant Term ‘will commence 20th January, 1857, and close Ist 


ie Term will commence 20th April, 1857, and close Ist July. 

The Fees are—a composition of 261. 5s. for the year, or 91. 98. for 
one Term ; or 1/, 118. 6d. a Term for those classes which meet twice 
in the week, and 1l. 1s. for those which meet once. All payments 
to be made at entrance. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four Scholars, on the Professors’ foundation, are elected an- 

nually—two to the Preparatory Class and two to the College. 
hese Scholarships give free instruction in all subjects taught in 
the College, and are tenable for two years. 

Maurice Scholarship, founded July, 1856, conferring the 
same privileges, is open to pupils in the junior year, and is also 
tenable for two years. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates of proficiency in any branch of knowledge are grant- 
ed to n accordance with the provisions of the Charter, on 
passing the required examinations. 

These certificates are given in three classes, and eee not only 
the extent, but the quality of the paeeane acqui 

Printed outlines of the a 
and in each class, may be obtained at the 0 

The ordinary periods of examination for _~- are the last 
week in Michaelmas and noo Terms, but Ladies unable to — 
at those times may, on 5 
time during Term. Fee for first certificate, 1. ; for every other, 10s 
ant —" of general proficiency are given to pupils on leaving 

e College. 

Particulars may be obtained at the College ve from | 10 to 4, 





t subjects, 





& 











from the pape <Satenan of the 3; or 
from the Lady Resid _ q 

ard and y be obtained in the i diate neigh- 
bourhood of the Cll. 





QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 


ISS THOMAS, 9, Devonshire-street, Port- 

land place, London, RECEIVES PUPILS attending 
> ‘8 College, Harley street, London, as well as Young Ladies 
esiring to take private lessons from London Professors. She can 
ve to Ladi ter in the College, and to others 
whose testimony must prove satisfactory. 


USICAL LIBRARY. << aenatien & to the 


be ae Circulating Musical Libra: Guineas per 











Annum. Subscribers annual — with one ea’s worth 
of Music.— Unrivalled for variet; uality of its con; 
tents.”— Daily News. “In pothesis it stan s perfectly alone.” 


—Musical Times. “ We desire to witness 
blishment such as this.”—Observer. Fepetes op 
G. Scueurmawn & Co., Importers of Foreign M 
lishers, 86, Newgate-street. 
*x* The Catalogue is so arranged an 
most desirable for every lover of music, 


e success of an es 
ar eet cation to 


and classified as to render it 


of — very highest order.—For Prospectuses and 
partioulans apply to Mr. Ro.anpi, 20, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street. 


R. HOLIDAY begs to inform his Pupils and | 

Friends that he has returned to Town, and recommenced | 

his Professional ‘acelin Hampstead-street, Fitzroy-square.-- 
September 11, 1856 


THE GOVERNORS and SUBSCRIBERS 
of THE ASYLUM for IDIOTS. 
anne favour of your Votes and Interest at the next Election, in 
tober, 1856, is earnestly solicited for the re-election of JOHN 
$ AMES MITCHELL, aged 14; being the last Appeal possible. 

e Boy is entirely’ dependent on a poor though industrious 
widowed Mother. He has so much improved during his residence 
in the Asylum, that there is i reason to believe that his re- 
election would be of great and lasting benefit to him. 

The case is strongly recommended by 
The Rev. Thomas Ainger, Hampstead. 
Sarbest Mayo, Pa Oak Hill, _ Hampstead. 
rs. 


Mrs. Forster, Hamps itead. 

T. De Chesnel, Es ve Helly Mount, Hampstead. 
Mrs. Frederic Hil mpstead. 

By whom proxies ‘all be thankfully received. 


GYPT and the NILE.—-TOUR in connexion 
with the ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE and SANA- 
TORIUM, ALEXANDRIA. and CA 


It is proposed in this fae = = men to oe a limited number 
of Invalids or Tourists (making the customary visit of five months 
in Egypt) with Board and Kesidence in Alexandria and | Cairo, the 
services of an English Physician, a voyage in boats b 














LOGUE of DUTCH FLOWER BULBS, &c. is now published, 
| and can be had on application.—R. B. K. was fifteen years with 
| the late Mr. James Carter, of High Holborn. 


CONCHOLOGY AND GEOLOGY. 


R. R. DAMON, of Weymoutn, Dorset, 
vites attention to his extensive Stock of SHELLS and 
GEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS. 

BRITISH SHELLS—named Collections, of 100 Species, >. 
—200 ditto, 62, 68.—300 ditto, 127, 128.—400 ditto, 251.—Elem: 
Collection ‘of 50 Species (100 Shells), 158.—List’ of British Shell, 

—Complete Set_of Labels for British Shells, neatly printed, 
2s, 6d.—Improved Dredges. 

FOREIGN SHELLS—Generic and Typical Collections ada) 
for io @ op, er PS Collection of 100 a ‘ies, 308.— D: ee 
1,000 50l.—Land and Fresh Water Shells of Europe— 
Marine ditto ‘of the North Seas— Mediterranean, &c. &c. 

FOSSILS, including Saurian Remains—Pentacrinite—Fish— 

— —Ammonites, Shells, &¢. &c.—Geol ogical Collections 

Illustrative of the Oolitic Beds, 11. and upwards—Suite of the Ter- 
tary Fossils of the Paris Basin, 200 Species, n named, 5 Guineas, 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.— 
Collectious of Specimens of Minerals, Metallic Ures, Rocks, 
and Petrifactions, of various extents, from 100 Specimens to 1, 000 

















Specimens, and at @ great variety of peice, from 1 guinea to 
30 guineas each Col The my! be had in Maho- 
Lahogany Cabinets 


gany Cabinets if desired. Small Collections in 
for Amateurs : 100 Specimens 24 guineas, 200 Specimens 5 guineas. 
A Geological Collection, suitable fora Public Institution, 700 large 
——— with many fine Fossils 

oun J. Grirrin, F.C.8., 119, Bunhill-row, London. 





Now ready, price 2d. post free, 
ESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of an ORGA- 
_ NIZED SET of SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS for the Use 





the establishment up the aye as far as Wadee-Halfeh, between the 
First and Second Cataracts, a , for a certain fixed payment, 
not exceeding in amount that usually — to dragomen, or ex- 
pended by travellers themselves on such a trip. 

The expedition will be attended throughout by a Physician who 
has made the sanatory resources of Egypt his especial study. 

Time will be allowed for visiting every place of note en “Sees 
and the wishes of individuals who may desire temporaril to 
ve from the prescribed route or mode of travelling will be 
consulte' 

The Sanatorium, although presided over by a Physician, and 
so calculated to secure bee ee comfort of the invalid, will 
possess all the characteri om of an hotel. The ie pro- 
visions will be of the x quality afforded by the country, and 
ae arrangements of the establishment made in the best 


t is proposed that the party should meet in Alexandria on or 
wi. the 20th of November, remain there until about the 12th of 

mber, proceed to Cairo, remain there until first week in 
the new year, then start on the a up the Nile, return to 
a — first week a a ‘rest there three or four weeks, 
and t pass back to xandria, to enjoy the benefits of the 
a of that bea beautifal sity sy a few dogs before finally leaving the 


cofmvalias and Tourists desirous of making arrangements for 
visiting this winter may receive every information con- 
cerning the Sanatorium and Expedition by applying a at 5, Curzon- 





street, May-fair, te ndon, either personal ther ad ye 
to the Secreta 5. Ww. iam C. Francis, Esa. 0 S to Dr. ee 
son; or in A LS~ mg to John 8. , Secretary, 2 
Sanatorium, 


Schools ; ancluding pocianrass Serres of en- 
tirely new Lnstruments, for the 
statics, Pneumatics, Optics, leat, Magnetism, Beet Gal- 
vanism, » Mi eology, and Phy- 
sical Geography, an the prices at which they are offered 
Schoolmasters and the Managers of Schools. 

Joun J. Grirrin, F.C.8., Manufacturer, 119, Bunhill-row, 

\ 


ARINE VIVARIUM.—Mr. R. Damon, of 
WEYMUUTH, SUPPLIES A\IMALS and PLANTS 

from the celebrated locality of Weymouth Bay, and favoured by 
his proximity to the sea is enabled to supply ‘them in the best 
possible condition. 
N.B. Tanks, sea water, marine salts, and other requisites. 

















[THE AQUARIUM. —Living Marine and Fresh- 
Water ANIMALS and PLANTS, in large variety and in 
high perfection. Sea Water and all requisite ——. Fifty 
of Sanders & Woolcott’s celebrated Tanks in operation. 

A Priced and Detailed List on application. 

*y* “ Mr. Lloyd is constantly supplied with marine ontmels, 
from the Kent. Dorset, South Devon, North Devon, and W 
coasts, and ly from € and the Channel $4, 
80 that | his stock in Some possgenss a variety not to be found in 
any single locality on our shore: 

‘Gosse’s ‘Handbook to the ‘Marine Aquarium, 2nd edit. p. 21. 
| won W, Ausen Luoyp, 19 and 20, Portland-road, Regent’s Park, 
on. 
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[p2Awine and COLOURING for ENGI- 

RS and MACHINISTS.—EVENING INSTRUC- 
TLON in Mechanical and Pinginesring Drawing and Coeering, 
by Mr. FREDERICK WOODALL, at 26, Wardour-street, Oxfor 
street, and at 26, Clarence-road, Kentish Town, Term commences 
at 26, Wardour-street, on Monday Evening, 6th October ; and at 
26, Ciarence-road, on Wednesday Evening, 8th October.—Prospec- 
tuses to be obtained at either address, 


AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
221, KEGENT-STREET, corner of Argyll-place. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of every size and style uncoloured or highly 


finished. 
DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted. 
STEREOSCOPIC Portraits, singly or in groups. 
COPIES on Plate or Paper 
TAKEN DAILY. 

be Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
otype: they are as superior to the generality of such pictures as a 
delicate engraving is to a coarse woodcut.”—Art-Journal, Nov, 1853. 

“ More Pleasin and far more accurate than the generality of 
such pictures.”— Times, July 17, 1854. 


"STEAM COMMUNICATION — 
BETWEEN 


NGLAND AND AUSTRALIA, 
“4. by the EUROPEAN and AUSTRALIAN ROYAL MAIL 
LOMPANY'’S Steam-ships— 





ONEIDA .. ee .- 2,400 Tons; 530 u.P, 
EUROPEAN . ae 9250 , 53 . 
COLUMBIAN - 2 . Ma 
AUSTRALASIAN 2,900 ,, 750 x 
AFRICAN . 2 220 . We 
ASIAN .. Pm ee 2,300 , 5500 » 


The EUROPEAN and AUSTRALIAN ROYAL MAIL COM- 
PANY (under contract with Her Majesty’s Government for the 
conveyance of the Australian Mails), will despatch their first-class 
Steam-ship ONEIDA, 2,400 tons register, 530 a aoe Hy - 

THAMPTON, OURN E a 
SYDNEY. vid Cape of Good Hope, on Saturday, sth October, 1856, 
carrying Mails and CABIN Passengers only. 
Fares :— 
To MELBOURNE— State- Room Berths in Poop ....... 85. 
in House on Deck. .851. & 801. 
- De. “Fwen Decks aft ..701. & 751. 
Do. Do. forward ..60i, 
Exclusive of Wines, Spirits, and Malt Liquors, which may be 
had on board. 
To SYDNEY-— Five per cent. additional. 

Rates for Parcels to be ascertained byapplication tothe Company. 

The Oneida will be followed in November, December, and 
January by other Steam Ships belonging to the Company, and the 
regular Monthly Communication between England and the Aus- 
tralian Colonies, vid Suez and Point de Galle, will commence from 
Sydney in January, and from Southampton in February next. 


For particulars, application to be made at the Company’s Offices 
in London, at 12, St. Helen’s-place, Bishopsgate-street; and in 
Glasgow, at 33, Renfield-street. 

JAMES GALBRAITH, Manager. 





A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK, 
IN CASE OF INJURY BY 


ACCIDENT OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 


or the § 
£1,000, a chs ‘OF ‘DEATH, 
may be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a syd in the 

RAILWAY JASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCE. COMPANY 

A Weekly Allowance of Fifteen ye iay for Kowty or £100 in 
case of Death pecared by a payment of Ten Shillings, 

NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 

Forms of Pr ste 4 Prospectuses, &c. may be had of the Agents, 
of the Clerks at all the principal Railway Stations, and at 
Head Office, Tansee where als 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
may be insured pote by the journey or by the year as heretofore. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Insurance Company, 
Eeapamesed by aSpecial Act of Pactiamenk. 
flices, 3, Old Broad-street, London. 





ASTINGS, ST. LEONARD'S, DOV ER, 
FOLKESTONE, BOULOGNE, and CALAIS 
SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY.—KETUR) 
Fare and a Half, for any distance over 60 miles, available for two 
days. Those iss' ued on Fridays, Saturdays, and Sundays will be 
available for the return journey by any train of the same class up 
to the following Monday evening. Passengers with ordinary 
‘tickets can return by express train on payment of difference of fare. 
Third-class single tickets are now issued to or from London, 








Redhill, Hastings, and St. Leonard's, by the 5°30 down and 5115 r.m. 
ban 1856. Cc. W. EBORALL, Manager. 
OUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. — SEA 


BATHING at BOULOGNE, CALAIS, DOVER. FOLKE 
STONE (the Station also for SANDGATE), HASTINGS, &c.— 
Families desirous of proceeding to the beautiful Watering- “places 
on the Kent and French Coasts, and accessible * this Company's 
Fay Aa and Steamers, can have FAMILY TICKETS from 

London, during the Summer Season, for not less than six persons, 
yng for the return journey at any time within twenty-eight 
‘are and a malt each person for the double journey. 

Children ‘ender! 10 half rate: 

The tickets will not be transferable, and can only be obtained by 
nalulies at the Audit Office, Lantos Bridge Station, between 
the hours of 10 and 4, V. EBORALL, Manager. 

London Terminus, July 18, 1856." 


REAT WESTERN RAILW AY.—CHEAP 
EXCURSION to the WEST of ENGLAND.—On Wednes- 
ri, an Excursion will leave Paddington at 8 am 
for. ‘Plymouth, (offering facilities for visiting Torbay, Brixham, 
Dartmouth, and the South Coast of Devon,) calling at oer 
super-Mare, Bridgewater, Taunton, Tiverton- road, Exeter, Cre- 
diton, Eggesford, South Molton, Lnstow, Barnstaple, Bideford, 
Starcross, Dawlish, Selanmenth, Newton, Torquay, Totness, and 
Kingsbridge-road ; and will return on § Saturday, October 11, from 
Plymouth, at 630 am., Bideford at 6 a.m., and from intermediate 
: Stations as per Handbills. 
ARES, THERE AND BACK. 















Weston-super-Mare and Bridgewater .... 208 and 138. 
Taunton and Tiverton-road ............++ 223. — 158. 
Exeter... 243, — 168. 
Crediton, Eggestord, Sou South Molton, Tnstow, 

Barnstaple, and Bideford 30a. — 208. 
Starcross, Dawlish, and Telghmout 258. — 178. 
Newton, 5 he es and Totness 272. — 188 
Kingsbridge- and sa 30s. — 208, 


(Children under twelve half-pri 
— not transferable, and only available for the Excursion 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—EXCUR- 
SIONS to Birmingham, West Bromwich, Wednesbury, Bil- 
ston, Wolverhampton, Wellington, Shrewsbury, Oswestry, ‘Lan- 
= Road, Wrexham, Chester, Birkenhead. and Liverpool. 
Trains will leave Paddington on Mondays, 22nd — 29th of Sep- 
tember, at 8°0 a.m., returning on the 29th and 6t! October, from 
Liverpool landing Stage) at 80 a.m., and Recalls Stations as 
per handbills 





Fares :— 

ETO one. asics nie cdasccasaseseses 208. and 92, 6d. 
W. Bromwich, Wednesbury, and Bilston 21s.6d. — 10s. 
Wolverhampton recscentoneescesecsooesns 228. 6d. — 108, 6d. 
Wellington ...... . 278. 6d, — 138. 
Shrewsbury ...... 278.6d. — 138, 
W rerhaa =e 

and C 33a. — 158. 
ee ah oe land Liverpo: ia 7 





Children under twelve ¥. "ag If pri 
transferable, and only available for the be Traine qpacie 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—CHEAP 
EXCURSION to BATH and BRISTOL.—On Saturday, 
September 27, a Train will leave Paddington at 6 o’clock P.M. ; 
returning on the Tuesday morning following, od Bristol at 
7 o'clock, and Bath at 7’30,—Fares: Bristol, lve. 
oe uae 58. Children, Half-price. One package of © Tuegies only 
owe 


VALUABLE BOOKS for SALE, SECOND- 
HAND.—Beauties of England and W ales, with 500 plates, 
25 vols. 8vo. half-russia, neat, 5.—Scott’s Novels, the favourite 
edition, 48 vols. red cloth, 41. 12s. 6d.—Blackwood’s Magazine, 1831 
to 1841, 20 vols, half- calf, neat 3.—Dr. Johnson’s Works, 6 vols. 
. Robertson’s Works, trade edition, 
8 vols, 8v0. ealt, neat, 3 58.—Byron’s Life and Works, by Moore, 17 
vols. 12mo, half-calf, nett, 22. 108.—Keed's Bhatewear. 21 vols. svo, 
calf, neat, fine copy, 41. 14s, 6d.—Rev. Richard Baxter’s Works, 23 
vols. 8vo. —> 4. on Shakespeare Society Publications, 40 
vols. 8vo. cloth, 4l:—Bowyer’s magnificent edition of Hume’s 
England, with vol. of fine plates, 6 vols. royal folio, russia, neat, 
101.—Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, complete set, quite clean, 
78 vols. aoe. a 108,—Popular Fecreipondis. 14 vols. inpoeeel 
= 


Tickets not 
d. 








8vo. cloth, 6d.—Lodge’s Portraits, ale imperial 
half-calf, nA pb —Apply to W. Brough, 93 . Paradise-str 
a 


Catalogues gratis and post free. Books Bought. 


On the 24th inst. gratis and post-free, 
IPROSE’S CATALOGUE of SECOND- 


HAND BOOKS, containing a Choice Collection of Pictorial 
and Illustrated Books for the Studio or the Drawing-room ; with 
Bibles, Books of Anecdotes, Topography, History, Natural History, 
Science, and Miscellaneous Sub: jects, ba ianes with & few Scarce 
and Curious Old Work x o. Ameri , Wit 
a Facetizx, 

emming’ Soom, » Trafalger-equare, London. 


\ ," JESTERTON’S LIBRARY, Hypr Park 
Corner, 
One Hundred Thousand Volumes in circulation. 
Lists of recent additions now ready. 
Annual Subscriptions commence at One Guinea. 
Books exchanged daily. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


LL the bess NEW WORKS may be had 
without delay from = oe SELECT LIBRARY, by 
every Subscriber of One Guinea per annum. The reference is 
ven to Works of Histo ry, Biography. Religion, Philosophy, and 
ravel. The best Works 9) of Fiction are also freely 
ae Lite’ aeuary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on liberal 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford-street, London; and 
76, Cross-street, Manchester. 

















Just published, 
LAND & LONG’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
TRADE CATALOGUE of PHOTOGRAPHIC APPA- 
RATUS and MATERIALS, may be had on application, or in 
course of post. 153, Pleet-street, London 





ist publis 
LAND & LON ies NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS and 
MATERIALS, may be had on application, or in course of post. 
153, Fleet-street, London. 


MPORTANT NOTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD 
& Co. AUCTIONEERS and GENERAL COMMISSION 





ravings, Paintings, and Obje 

hey pay especial attention to ‘the Sale of such op ep 
insure for their English friends good prices, liberal advances (when 
desired), and prompt ee in all cases. References : Hon. 
Campbell, United Consul, London ; Hon. Jefferson Davis, 
Secretary-at-War ; James Campbe' bell, Postmaster-General ; 
Hon. Robert M‘Clelland, Secretary of the Interior; Hon. John 
M. Brodhead, Comptroller, United States 8 Treasury ; ashington, 
D. C. United Btates 5 Hon. N. P, Banks, Speaker of U.S. House of 


Ze A. BRODHEAD & Co. Boston, United States. 


EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

The Subscribers respectfull solicit Consignments for Public 
Sale in Boston, U.S., for the Exhibition and Sale of which they 
have unequalled facilities, and will return prompt account of 
Sales.—Refer to Train & Co. 5, iieset dings, Liverpool. 

NARD & GO. Boston, U.S. 

















Sale by Auction. 
Miscellaneous Collection. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TIO OB. at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent garden 
on FRIDAY, September 26, at 1 o'clock precteey 
TANEOUS. COLLECTION, consisting 0! GE 
BALANCE, by BATE, P. 
witha variety of moveable ‘and other Deore Electrical ach ines 
and Apparatus, Stereoscopic Pictures, Vapour Bath, Rifle, double- 
barrel Guns, Pistols, small Collection of Siinerals, Shells, Foreign 
Bird Skins, extensive Herbarium and other Natural History 
Curiosities, Books, about 2 cwt. of Dutch red Cotton Twist, &c. &c. 
May be viewed on the day prior, and Cat had. 








In a few days will be published, pe post 8yo. with Coloured 
MANUAL of the "SEA ANEMONES 


commonl found cs oo English Coast. 
By the Rev. GEO. ORGE ELL, Oriel oo Oxford. 
John oster-ro' 





Van Voorstc 11 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 
Now ready, in 2 vols. price 21s. bound, 


REVELATIONS 
PRISON LIFE. 


WITH AN INQUIRY INTO 
PRISON DISCIPLINE AND SECONDARY 
PUNISHMENTS. 


By GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, 
Twenty-five Years Governor of the House of Correction at 
Coldbath Fields. 

From the Times. 

“There are few men whose experience fairly re- 
counted might not be of some use to their fellow- 
creatures, and where the opportunities of acquiring 
experience are of an exceptional character, it would 
be strange, indeed, if its records were unacceptable. 
Capt. Chesterton was for twenty-five years Governor 
of the House of Correction at Coldbath Fields; and 
in a single year of his experience in that capacity, 
the committals to that prison amounted to 12,543. 
During his whole term he had under his supervision 
no small proportion of the rascaldom of the metro- 
polis, and few persons probably have ever seen s0 
much of what Mr. Carlyle terms ‘The Devil’s Regi- 
ments of the Line,’ or what may be called their 
fatigue duty, or the compulsory drill, which is an 
almost invariable condition of their service. Capt. 
Chesterton naturally, with such opportunities, formed 
opinions as to their hopeful or pe eless Lop peewee s 
as to the best mode of treating them, and — 
as to the proper performance of his own office, whic 
he has stated with frankness and candour, and to 
—— therefore, we assist in giving further pub- 

icity.” 
4 From the Athenzeum. 

“Mr. Chesterton has had a rare experience of 
human frailty. In his belief, the worst of men have 
still some of the angel left. Such a testimony from 
such a quarter is full of novelty as it is of interest. 
As a curious bit of human history these volumes are 
remarkable. They are very real, very simple, dra- 
a without exaggeration, philosophic without 

ing d 

HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. with 1,500 Engravings of Arms, 
THE PEERAGE 
and BARONETAGE for 1856. 


By SIR BERNARD BURKE, 
Ulster King of Arms. 
Corrected from the Personal Communications of the 
Nobility, &c. 

** For the amazing quantity o of personal and family history, ad- 
mirable arrangement of details, and accuracy of information, this 
genealogical and heraldic dictionary is withoutarival. Itis asa 
he standard and acknowledge kK of reference upon all q 
ions touching pedigree, and direct or collateral affinity with the 
itled aristocracy. We have also in its pages much en 
] historical matter, and many very curious and interesting family 
traditions. The work is, in fact, a ——— ore clop&dia 
whole titled classes of the empire, supplying all the information 
that can possibly be desired on the subject.”—Morning Po 

HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successorsto Hzxry 
CotBuRy. 








NEW NAVAL ROMANCE, 


ARTHUR BRANDON, 


Is NOW READY, 

And may be had at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 21s. 
“This novel has merits of a very high order. We bear willing 
testimony to its fine wit and fervid fancy. It is particularly wel! 
written, and with a keen perception of ndividu Loge Gare g so 

playsa vivid 9 Senge m4 the | follies and — of society. T 

vial ogae i is toll of wit a T are n: 
rated with spirit, and thei haterest ofthe story 5, ed sustained 
p nat te The author has a rich vein of sa’ 


** Arthur Brandon’ abounds in free, vigorous sk 
life and scenery, which are dashed off Gk = ab vitality 
which the reader will feel to be charmin 

* A tale of deep interest, told ina glowing oat animated man- 
ner. Thereisa heartiness and healthiness of tone about ‘ Arthur 
Brandon’ that induces us to predict a high career for its author.” 


“ Arthur Brandon’ will take its place among the best novels of 
the season. It is a book which, once taken up, will not be laid 
aside until he last page is reached, There is in it a life-like 
individuality of anda multit of stirring incidents 
dramatically sketched, with a deep sympathy with all that is 

ot and generous. ”_Sunday Times. 


Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 
FASHIONABLE LIFE; or, Paris and 
LONDON. By MRS. TROLLOFE. 
Also just ready, in 3 vols. 
OUT ON THE WORLD. By Henry 
OWGAN, LL.D. 
HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENBY 











CoLBurn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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REVIEWS 


The Relations of the Venetian Ambassadors to 
the Senate, during the Sixteenth Century— 
[Le Relaztoni degli Ambasciatori Veneti, §c.}. 
Florence, printed for the Editor; London, 
Nutt. 

TuE Venetians were the first people of Europe 
who sent permanently resident ambassadors to 
foreign courts. The importance of their com- 
merce with the East, of which, as is well known, 
Venice held during the Middle Ages almost 
a monopoly, combined with the geographical 
position of many of the dependencies of the 
proud Queen of the Adriatic, to render her re- 
presentation at Constantinople the most impor- 
tant charge of any confided to her noble citizens. 
When Constantinople was taken from the Greeks 
in 1204 by the French and Venetians under 
Enrico Dandolo—Byron’s “‘ blind old Dandolo” 
—the Doge assumed the proud and quaint 
title of “Signore di un quarto e mezzo di tutto 
l’ impero di Romania”; and a representation 
was sent by the Republic in 1205 with the style 
and title of ‘‘ Podesta Veneziano e despota a 
Costantinopoli, e di un quarto e mezzo dell’ 
impero di Romania Vicedominatore’— Venetian 
Captain and Master at Constantinople, and 
Viceroy of a quarter and a half of the empire 
of Romania. The functions of this three-eighths 
of vice-emperor extended not only to the pro- 
tection of the rights and interests of Venetians, 
but to the judgment of all causes, criminal as 
well as civil, in which any subject of the Republic 
was implicated. On the recovery of their 
capital by the Greek Emperors in 1261, this 
high potentate had to lower his style somewhat; 
but retains the same authority under the title 
of “Bailo” (Zat. Bajulus),—a word which, 
originally signifying a pedagogue or tutor, 
passed thence to mean the defender of the rights 
and interests of his fellow-citizens; and which 
still remains with us in the form of “ bailiff,” 
and with the Italians in that of baila,” or, as 
in Tuscany, “ balia,” a nurse. 

A succession of ambassadors under that title 
resided at Constantinople till, on the triumphant 
entry into the ancient Greek capital of Moham- 
med the Second, on the 29th of May, 1458, 
Girolamo Minotto, who was then bailo at the 
court of the last Palzologus, was thrown into 
. Being very shortly, however, released, 

e returned to Venice; while the Republic, 
more alive, as was its wont, to its material than 
its religious interests, entered into negotiations 
with the infidel conqueror, by virtue of which 

Bartolomeo Marcello went in the following year 

to reside as bailo at the court of Mohammed. 

The regular period during which each bailo 

remained in office was two years. Special 

circumstances, however, often led to the in- 
fringement of this rule, and occasionally the post 
continued for a short period vacant. But with 

a few such interruptions, the series of biennial 

baili continued till the downfall of the Republic 

almost in our own days. 

From the first, Venice, rightly appreciating 
the nature of the people with whom io had to 
deal, sought to surround the person of her 
representative with as much dignity and outward 
pomp as possible; and this was continually 
increasing with the increase of wealth and luxury 
at home, and of civilized splendour at the court 
of the Sultans. The regular salary of the bailo 
was 180 sequins a inant, 4 ual, probably, to 
somewhere about a thousand a year of our 
money at its present value. But, for all extra- 
ordinary expenses, such as bribes, presents, and 





banquets, they were largely provided with 
means from the liberal coffers of the State. Of 
the expenditure of these supplementary supplies, 
however, it was expected that an account should 
be rendered. Andrea Gritti received for these 
purposes 300 sequins in 1503; while we find 
that in 1582 Jacopo Soronzo expended on similar 
objects no less than 2,000. Notwithstanding all 
which, we are told by Signor Vincenzio Lazari, 
in an interesting Preface prefixed to the third 
volume of the Ottoman Relations, the editing 
of which volume has been undertaken by him, 
that it frequently happened to the bailo to find 
himself obliged to spend money largely from his 
own private resources for the sake of more 
effectually supporting the dignity of his country. 
But, although when the Venetian noble found 
himself the representative of his proud city 
before the eyes of strangers no sacrifice was 
avoided which its credit and reputation de- 
manded, it is clear from the legislation of the 
Republic on the subject that the charge was 
by no ‘means generally coveted. Excuses of all 
kinds were made, and accepted with much 
difficulty and only when really cogent. Refusal 
to serve was visited by very severe fine. We 
find frequent complaints of the heavy expenses 
canal in these Relations. In one, which 
Foscarini, in his ‘ Letteratura Veneziana,’ calls 
‘‘one of the most valuable in the whole series, 
from the abundance and fidelity of the infor- 
mation contained it it,”’ the ambassador lectures 
the Senate on this point in a curious passage at 
the close of his Report. It was the illustrious 
Senator Bernardo Navagero, afterwards a Car- 
dinal and Bishop of Verona, who, reading in 
February, 1553, the Relation of his embassy, 
which had exceptionally lasted for thirty-nine 
months, spoke ‘thus :— 


For two years following the Porte has gone to 
reside at Adrianople,—and a great extra expense was 
rendered necessary by following it thither. I quitted 
your Serene Highnesses without receiving a halfpenny 
of the public money, and in meeting these heavy 
charges I have done the best I could. But I assure 
this noble assembly, by the respect I owe to it, that 
the finding myself in Constantinople, where every- 
thing is done by means of money, more often without 
any than otherwise, pushed as I was by difficulties, 
was a source of most painful anxiety. I felt that I 
was deprived of a support, by the means of which 
many evils might be remedied, to the advantage and 
credit of your Highnesses. And I would respectfully 
impress upon this assembly, that they should never 
leave their ministers at Constantinople without a 
considerable supply of money. For the abundance 
of it is a fortress, in which they can in every need 
place themselves in safety, and preserve peace. Let 
care be had indeed, as has been hitherto the case, to 
send men of dexterity, of whose worth and integrity 
proof has been had—(not speaking on this head of 
myself, of whom your excellent and most illustrious 
lordships will form such judgment as may seem fitting 
to you),—let, I say, due care be taken to send men 
whom you can trust; and then do not leave them 
short of money. 


In a previous part of his Report, when speak- 
ing of the well-known Vizir Rustan, and of the 
all-powerful influence exercised by him, he 
says:— 


I have spoken at length respecting the person of 
this Pasha, because there is no way of retaining the 
friendship of the Sultan so sure_as that of having 
him well disposed and friendly. And this object 
cannot be attained by any means so safe and certain 
as making him your own by money. For besides 
that he is excessively avaricious by nature, he is 
flattered by the respect shown to his person in making 
him presents. This is the road taken by all who 
desire any favour from him; and it is impossible to 
tell the quantity and important amount of the pre- 
sents brought him every day. And that way of his 
of saying so frequently, as I have written to your 





Highness* in my despatches,+ “I am the Senate’s 
friend, but Venice does not know my value; when 
she has lost me, then she will find it out,’’—all this 
is only an indirect mode of asking for money, besides 
his avowed demands. Since such, therefore, is his 
disposition, and seeing that the authority he has 
could not be greater than it is, I respectfully suggest 
to your Highness, that if you wish to remain on good 
terms with the present Sultan, it would be well from 
time to time to send him unasked some present, 
either of cloth or of choice silk of some fine kind for 
his own wardrobe and that of his Sultana,—which 
might be done without much cost, and which coming 
thus voluntarily would please him. 

Again, Marcantonio Barbaro, in the Relation 
of his Embassy to the Sultan Selim, a.p. 1573, 
after speaking of the absolute necessity of bribin 
the officers of the court, says that the Gran 
Vizir himself had repeatedly impressed upon: 
him that it would be of the utmost advantage to 
the Republic to make some present from time 
to time to the Sultan himself,—‘ and that any 
small matter would suffice, bringing himself (the 
Vizir) down to certain particular objects, as 
perhaps a dress or two, or other such small 
matters.” 

This ceaseless hankering after ‘ backshish” 
seems to have been quite as prominent a feature 
in the character of the people three hundred 

ears ago as every traveller tells us he now finds 
it. And it appears to have infected equally all 
classes, from the Sultan on the throne to the porter 
on the quays. For we find that a part of the 
ambassador’s outfit, like that of an exploring. 
traveller of these days who is about to penetrate 
to the interior of Africa, always comprised a 
selection of presents, consisting, we are told by 
Signor Lazari, ‘‘for the most part of cloths of 
gold, and silk, velvets, scarlet woollen cloth, 
articles of wrought silver, falcons, and other 
birds of the chase, lap-dogs, loaves of sugar, 
wax candles, playthings, and all sorts of small 
ware. The transport of these articles was paid 
for by the Republic by a sum of from one to. 
three hundred sequins, disbursed to the bailo. 
before he started.’ 

All this had to be repeated very frequently, 
moreover. For not only was the ordinary am- 
bassador’s period of office limited to two years, 
by a jealous policy, of which the wisdom seems, 
to say the least, exceedingly doubtful, when the 
great difficulties of the position and the rare 
acquirements demanded for the satisfactory dis- 
charge of its duties are considered; but a great 
variety of circumstances were deemed by the 
Senate to necessitate the mission of other extra- 
ordinary ambassadors. The signing of a peace, 
an accession to the throne, the circumcision of 
an heir apparent, an exchange of prisoners, or 
any great and notable event occasioned a 
variety of special embassies, entrusted to persons 
sometimes of the senatorial order, and some- 
times to the state secretaries, with the title of 
Oratore, Inviato Nobila, or Vice-Bailo. Thus, 
we find from the list furnished by Signor Lazari, 
that sixty-three embassies of all sorts were sent 
from Venice to Constantinople in the course of 
the sixteenth century. In the three volumes 
which are devoted by Signor Albéri to the Otto- 
man Relations there are thirty-eight papers. 
But these are not all of them strictly the Relations 
of ambassadors. Of such there are twenty-two. 
There are nine summaries of Relations, which 
have not been found extant, taken from the 
immensely voluminous and invaluable Diaries 
of Marino Sanuto, preserved in fifty-eight huge 
volumes in the library of St. Mark ; two Reports 

* The orator in these Reports sometimes addresses himself 
to the Senators generally, and sometimes to the Doge, who 
was present as President of the Assembly. 

+ These Relations, intended to give a general account of 
all that appeared to the ambassador most interesting in the 


course of his embassy, must not be confounded with his 
ordinary despatches, which they in no way supersede. 
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by the Secretaries of Ambassadors; one Rela- 


tion of an Ambassador to the Court of Persia; 
one report from the Venetian Consul at Aleppo; 
one paper on the plan of a Relation drawn up 
by a Venetian noble, who accompanied the 
ambassador to Constantinople en amateur ; and 
two miscellaneous papers relating to embassies, 
written by anonymous authors. 

The Ottoman power in Europe may be con- 
sidered to have reached its culminating point 
under Soliman the Magnificent, who reigned 
from 1520 to 1566. His son, Selim the Second, 
added, it is true, the island of Cyprus to the 
long list of Turkish conquests; but in the fol- 
lowing year the memorable battle of Lepanto 
did more than avenge the Venetians for their 
defeat, and more than counterbalance for the 
Turks the advantages of their victory. Selim 
died in 1575; and with his reign began the 
steady and uninterrupted decline of the power 
and prestige of the Porte. 

Soliman the Magnificent is thus described by 
Bernardo Navagero, writing in 1553.— 

Sultan Soliman, the present Emperor of the East, 
isa man of about sixty-two years of age. He is 
above the average height, thin, of dark complexion, 
and has in his countenance a wonderful degree of 
Majesty, united to a sweetness which endears him to 
all who see him. He is extremely temperate in 
eating, using but little animal food. The small 
quantity he does take is the flesh of kids whose hair 
was red, He does not drink wine, as it was said 
that he did in the time when Ibrahim was vizir, but 
uses water prepared in exquisite ways, tempered 
aceording to the season, and always with reference to 
his infirmities, which are said to be of two kinds,— 
the gout, and a tendency to dropsy. Hence it is 
that he never remains long stationary. Thus, when 
he is residing at Constantinople he very frequently, 
indeed, almost every day, makes various excursions 
in his boats, and visits his gardens on the Asiatic 
shore, hunting, and taking a great deal of exercise. 
For this reason, also he likes much to reside at 
Adrianople in the winter, because there the seraglio 
is so situated, that directly he is outside the door he 
is at once in the chase, amid the amusements which 
so much delight him, that he rarely misses a day’s 
hunting. To proceed next to the more important 
points of his moral character ;—he has the reputation 
of being very just, so much so, that when he is 
tightly informed he never does wrong to any man. 
He is as strict an observer of his religion and its laws 
as any one of his race has ever been. And it is said 
that he has learned and found in his religion espe- 
cially this: never to fail in his word and pledged 
faith ; and higher praise than this it is impossible to 
give him. From the long practice he has had during 
the many years of his reign, he is very conversant 
with business, and for the most part acts for the best. 
He is by nature inclined to peace rather than war, 
and more than ever so now that he is old and has 
four sons grown up. 

Notwithstanding this desire for peace, Soli- 
man died at the head of his troops in Hungary 
on the 30th of August 1566;—not, however, 
killed by the enemy, but from grief at the ill 
fortune of his arms. Besides this fatal cain- 
paign in Hungary, we find Soliman engaged in 
other aggressive wars, in Persia, and against 
Malta, after the date of the above testimony to 
his wish for peace. And it repeatedly occurred 
to the Sultans, his successors, to engage in ag- 
gressive wars, not because they had any passion 
for conquest, but because they found that it 
would probably cost them both throne and life 
if they indulged their wish to remain quietly 
eating, drinking, and sleeping within the pre- 
cincts of the seraglio. 

It was, however, no part of the policy of the 
Porte to destroy or too much weaken the inde- 
pendent monarchs of Hungary. On this point 
the following passage, from the Relation of 
Daniel de’ Ludovisi, who reported to the Senate 
in 1534, is worth citing :— 

‘Phe king of Poland is at peace with the Grand 


| granted to them. 





Turk, and remains in a neutrality secured to him 
both by the said Turk and by Germany, neither 
party thinking that it would be for their advantage to 
act otherwise. And it is to be observed on that point, 
that such neutrality is all in favour of John King of 
Hungary, whose preservation is equally desired by 
the Turks and by the greater number of the German 
princes, who would not be content that that kingdom 
should fall into the hands of the king of the Romans. 

It is curious to find statements so exactly in 
accordance with all that we hear of the state of 
things in Turkey at the present day, as those of 
the following passages from Marino Cavalli, 
whose Repart was read in 1560. In the same 
page, in which he tells his hearers that Turkey 
is so full of evil humours, both internal and 
external, that she would at the very first causes 
of decay suddenly collapse in putrefaction, and 
fall a sure prey to her enemies” ;—and again, 
that “from avarice, luxury, and corrupt living 
and government, they will lose altogether the 
name of valiant men; as has begun to be the 
case, giving, as they do, rank to him who pays 
most, not to him who has most merit,—a prac- 
tice which has already brought things to such a 
pitch, that they have neither pasha nor captain 
who is fit for an officer’; —he nevertheless 
writes that the Turks “are, in my opinion, the 
finest soldiers now to be found in the world. 
And if they had as much science as vigour, 
there would be no possibility of resisting them. 
They are by no means, as some Christians 
think, mere men of straw and worthless. On 
the contrary, they are most formidable, and not 
to be attacked except under circumstances of 
great advantage, as the Spaniards and Germans 
have so often experienced. All which can only 
be accounted for,’’ adds the pious ambassador, 
*‘on the supposition that for our sins God listens 
too much—esandisce troppo—to the prayers of 
these Turks, which five times a day they offer 
up for the success of their Sultan, and for the 
division of Christians. And there is no end to 
their thanksgivings to God for the favours 
And even in the markets 
before beginning any trading, they make public 
prayer for the disunion of Christians.” 

There is a Relation that was read to the 
Senate in 1553, printed by Signor Albéri ano- 
nymously, though it should seem from the list 
of the ambassadors furnished by Signor Lazari, 
that it must have been by Catarino Zen. And 
from this, did our space permit it, we would 
willingly have extracted an account of the exe- 
cution of Mustafah, the eldest son of Soliman, 
by the order and in the presence of his father. 
The monarch, whose uprightness and justice we 
have seen so highly praised in the report of 
another ambassador above cited, was induced to 
commit this revolting atrocity by no fault what- 
ever of the victim, but solely by the instigations 
of his favourite Russian Sultana, Roxana, in 
order that her son Selim might succeed to the 
throne, instead of the offspring of her Circassian 
rival, Soliman’s first Sultana, whom the Russian 
had succeeded in ousting from his affections. It 
was reported that Mustafah’s half-brother, 
Gengir, had killed himself for grief at his mur- 
der. And we cannot refrain from citing the 
remark made on this Report by the Venetian, as 
a singular instance of that hard, and almost 
cynic, moral insensibility, which so strikingly 
pervades the pages of all the great Italian writers 
of that period—the Guicciardinis and the Mac- 
chiavellis, 

It was said (writes the noble diplomatist) that 
Gengir grieved immoderately for the death of his 
brother, Mustafah, and that, when he received the 
news of it, he was ready to kill himself; all which 
it is excessively difficult to believe ; because, besides 
that life is so dear that we see men every day think 
little of sacrificing the lives of fathers, mothers, and 
children to the preservation of their own, in this case 








| the death of his brother opened to him—a great 


hope of coming to the throne of this vast empire. 

The volunteer utterance of such sentiments 
by a grave and reverend Signior before his 
assembled fellow nobles furnishes a remarkable 
indication of the prevailing tone of moral senti- 
ment, and helps us to the comprehension of the 
interminable list of domestic tragedies, which 
make so large a portion of Italian history during 
that and the preceding century. 

The same Relation contains an amusing de- 
scription of the city of Aleppo, which is “situated, 
according to the general opinion, in the province 
of Syria”; but it would oceupy too large a 
portion of our space to extract it. We must, 
however, make room for the following curious 
description of the Turkish Empire in 1573, from 
the Relation of Marcantonio Barbaro :— 

As to the supply of food, as well in time of peace 
as of war, I can affirm that this country is in a con- 
stantly declining condition, caused by the general ill 
government of the entire empire. For in that country 
scarcity arises from a cause exactly the reverse of 
that which produces it in our own dominions, With 
us famines arise from the increase of the population 
and the insufficiency of the land to support so great 
anumber. But in their country the continually in- 
creasing depopulation and the absence of all wish on 
the part of the scanty inhabitants remaining to pro- 
duce anything beyond what is absolutely necessary 
to their own subsistence are the causes of scarcity. 
For the people, knowing well that anything beyond 
what is necessary for their support is always taken 
from them by force, will not cultivate the fertile 
lands they possess. 

It was a common saying, we are told, among 
the Turks themselves, quoted as such by Bar- 
baro, and again by another ambassador, who 
read his Report in 1579, that “ wheresoever the 
horse of the Ottomans has set his foot there the 
grass can never more grow.” 

Vast masses of wealth were at the same time 
collected together in a few hands. ‘It was 
generally supposed,” says Barbaro, ‘‘ that the 
Sultan’s revenue was about eight million ducats; 
that his yearly expenditure was not above six 
million; and that two million were thus every 
year consigned to his treasure-chest.’’ The 
ambassador is not, however, inclined to believe 
in the existence of hoards to such an extent as 
this would imply; since, says he, ‘one may 
with tolerable certainty infer, that, if so vast a 
sum of gold were hoarded, it would be difficult 
to say whence the accruing revenue should come, 
seeing that the Sultan in all his empire has but 
very trifling and altogether insignificant gold 
mines.” 

The accumulations of wealth in private hands 
are stated by Barbaro to be so enormous, that, 
if he were to state particular facts that had come 
to his knowledge on this subject, he could not 
expect to be believed.— 

I cannot refrain, however, from stating (he adds) 
the amount of property left by Rustan Pasha. It was 
valued by those whose estimate was the lowest at 
fifteen millions of ducats. And they affirm that the 
Sultana, his wife, is in the enjoyment of an income 
of half a million to this day. And truly those who 
have the means of knowing what she spends, will 
find little difficulty in believing it. For they say, 
that among other things, she is building an aqueduct 
forty days’ journey long, to bring water across a 
desert traversed by the pilgrims to Mecca. And 
your Highness may remember the urgent applica- 
tions I made to the Senate at the request of that 
Lady, that she might be allowed to export two hun- 
dred thousand pounds of steel, destined solely for 
the fabrication of spades and pickaxes, to be used 
in cutting through some hills, across which the aque- 
duct had to pass. 

It is worth noting how exactly contempora- 
neous with the progressive decay of the empire 
was the increasing degradation of the personal 
character of the Sultans. Selim, the successor of 
Soliman, is described in many passages of these 
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Relations as an utterly worthless, drunken 
sensualist, who was rapidly killing himself by 
intemperance of all sorts. He was wont to begin 
the day by drinking half a decanter of brandy ; 
and his extreme corpulence, his purple face, and 
generally loathsome appearance, may have con- 
tributed to nourish the hatred with which, we 
are told, he was regarded by all around him. 

Numerous interesting notices of that dreaded 
corps of Janissaries, so long the terror of Europe, 
are to be found scattered through these volumes, 
all tending to show that exceptional privileges, 
ill-controlled power, and the spirit of caste, were 
rapidly changing them from being the bulwark 
and. the strength of the nation, into a scourge 
and source of weakness, which, ever growing 
worse, became at last wholly intolerable. The 
accounts of the utter absence of discipline pre- 
vailing among them, form a curious contrast to 
those passages of M. Michelet’s work recently 
reviewed by us [ Athen. No. 1466], in which he 
speaks of the admirable discipline of the Turkish 
army in the sixteenth century. The explanation 
of this remarkable discrepancy, however, is pro- 
bably to be found in the fact of the favourable 
account having been drawn from the observa- 
tion of these troops in the field, while the testi- 
mony of Venetians applies to their mode of life 
in their city barracks. They continued to be a 
soldierly force in the field after they had become 
a lawless mob in the city. 

We have been to a certain degree disap- 
pointed at finding in these three volumes of 
‘ Turkish Relations’ fewer notices than we had 
expected of the great events of European in- 
terest that marked the period under review,— 
such as the siege of Rhodes, the conquest of 
Cyprus, or the battle of Lepanto. It is pro- 
bable that the remarks and information of the 
Ambassadors on these subjects had already 
been communicated in their despatches. The 
more especial function of these Relations 
seems to have been to give a general account 
of the state of the nation whence their authors 
had returned, and of the characters of their 
ruling men. The comparative isolation of the 
Turks and the unfamiliar strangeness of their 
life and social condition have rendered it possible 
to give such an account with little or no refer- 
ence to the contemporary history of other 
nations. In the other two series of these 
Relations the case is far otherwise. And when 
we return, as we hope to do, to an examination 
of those divisions of Signor Albéri’s work, it 
will be seen that the Relations, especially 
those of Rome, Paris, and: Madrid, throw a 
strong light on many things and persons of high 
interest to general European history. 





The Republican Campaign Songster: a Collec- 
tion of Lyrics, Original and Selected, specially 
prepared for the Friends of Freedom in the 
Campaign of Fifty-six. New York, Miller & 
Co.; London, Triibner & Co. 

Tue son of Aristides sang songs at the street- 
corners in Greece :—a fact which helps to prove 
that ballad-singing was as noble a profession as 
ballad-making. Indeed the ballad-maker was 
at once priest, prophet and Lp He enjoined 
morality, foretold events, and built up his metri- 
cal maxims and the expressions of his foresight 
in stately and striking measures. A ballad was 
really a sermon or rather mission, for BadXew 
signified to send out, and the recipients were 
expected to be thankful to the sender. 

An old French writer complained that his 
countrymen had let in immorality even into their 
songs. This cry affords proof that purity was 
considered to be a necessary part of the profes- 
sion of the song-maker. It was his duty to rouse 
men to their duty; and as before the time of 
Henry the Eighth any man in England might 





practise the calling of a doctor without exami- 
nation or licence, so in the old time any man 
might make ballads,—provided he had power 
as well as inclination. Tyrtzus took up the 
trade to some purpose, and the vocation has 
been admirably exercised on less remote occa- 
sions. Not, indeed, that it has always been 
exercised wisely, for though its original purpose 
was to awaken men to patriotism and virtue, 
we have seen it applied in an opposite way,— 
and men, like children, have been sent to sleep 
by songs. 

“Fille aimable de la Folie,” is the way in 
which Bernis describes ‘La Chanson.” In a 
passport-like fashion the young lady is set down 
as “ souple et legére,” as ready to bend herself 
to the tone of wise men as to that of wild rakes. 
This is true of the French demoiselle named 
Chanson ; but it was not so with the original 
Ballad. It is true, also, that even the wisest of 
Frenchmen have indulged in the rakish tone 
when presenting their songs to ‘“society.”” Abe- 
lard was a song writer, and the students who lay 
by hundreds on the straw to listen to his lectures, 
had his songs in their pockets and carolled 
them over their cups. The vocation of song- 
writer was never more highly honoured than 
when it was taken up by this great scholar. He 
might have sung all France into a Reformation, 
as easily as he sang poor Héloise into listening 
to his sentiment, had it not been for St. Ber- 
nard, who metaphorically treated the father of 
the illegitimate young Astrolabe as severely 
as he was actually treated by the Canon Ful- 
bert. One of the Saint’s heaviest accusations 
against Abelard was that the latter had been a 
writer of songs! Now Bernard himself, in his 
spring time, had been noted for his frolicsome 
ballads: and the impudence of his accusation 
was astounding. Our only regret is, that the 
songs of the leisure hours of both these great 
men, written in their joyous prime of life, have 
not descended to us. No doubt they were as 
lively in their philosophy as our own Walter de 
Mapes: and who thinks the worse of that very 
reverend gentleman for having written and 
sung his ‘ Mihi est propositum in taberna mori’? 
It has the very sublimity of Bacchanalian philo- 
sophy; and we defy a man to sing it three 
times through without feeling pleasantly tipsy 
in his mind, at the end of the exercise. Would 
that we had more of these sweepings of the lyre 
by the hands of young fellows who grew up to 
be sages and leaders of men! Why must timid 
churchmen destroy the songs of Abelard? Why 
must St. Bernard burn his ‘ Chansons bouffones 
pour les Hommes du Siécle’? It would be plea- 
sant to find that the illustrious monk of Clair- 
vaux could write a ‘Lord Tom Noddy’ as 
sprightly as the Rev. Mr. Barham. Are really 
none of these songs of the two great antagonists 
recoverable? Is the difficulty of finding them 
too vast even for the industry, zeal and research 
of M. Octave Delepierre, who has picked up 
so many stray things not so well worth preserv- 
ing? What a popular volume would be ‘ Comic 
Songs by Abelard and St. Bernard!’ There is 
only one other collection of lyrics that would 
be more popular in England, namely, that of 
the ballads which Oliver Goldsmith wrote for 
the street singers of Dublin. The sixpences 
poor Oliver received for them were not half so 
sweet as the pleasure he derived from strolling 
from corner to corner, at night, to hear his 
own ballads sung. Oliver began where the son 
of Aristides ended. These names alone would 
ennoble the profession of ballad-making,—if it 
needed ennobling. But, it has been great from 
all time. More than one monarch of old had 
more pleasure in writing a successful song than 
in achieving a glorious campaign. 

And this word “ campaign” brings us back 





to our ‘Republican Campaign Songster.’ In 
. collection we do not find what Hamilton 
calls 
The garb our Muses wore in former years. 

It is simply a collection of songs written. for 
the purpose of furthering the presidential election: 
of Colonel Fremont. If there be nothing so melo- 
dious to the ear as the verse which chants our 
own praises, the next harmonious matter must 
be that which eulogizes our dearest friend. In 
this position the Colonel stands with respect to 
the Authors of the ‘ Campaign Songster.’ They 
embrace him, extol him, place him in all sorts 
of favourable lights,—and all this with a rough 
vigour only exceeded by that with which they 
ridicule and belabour the Colonel’s opponents, 
whom they roll in the mud and then accuse of 
being dirty. 

We must add, that the eulogy of Mr. Fremont 
is reiterated here till the reader gets as tired of 
hearing the Colonel praised as the old Greek 
was disgusted at continually hearing the great 
man of his day called Just. This part of the 
book is, of course, less pleasing because less 
pungent than that which is devoted to a notice 
of the Colonel’s opponents. Mr. Fremont’s 
friends are prt to the tune of the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise,’ to 

Arise! Arise! ye braves, 
And let our war-cry be, 

Free Speech, Free Press, Free Soil, Free Men, 
FreE-mont and Victory. 

But as on this side of the water we see less 
of the spirit of the people, (as exercised in the 
choice of a “ sovereign” who is to reign over, 
though not to govern, them for four years,) in 
the praise they shower upon the virtues and 
beauty of one man, than in the pictures they 
draw of his opponents, we will rather take our 
extracts from the “ attack”’ than the other side. 
The former is especially fierce against Mr. Bucha- 
nan, and sometimes exceedingly unclean of allu- 
sion. The following, however, is no bad speci- 
men of the electioneering wit and poetry of 
the present period.— 

Buck's Private Confession Publicly Revealed. 
A1n—‘ Lucy Long.’ 

‘If I thought I had one drop of Democratic blood in my 
veins, I would open every one of them to eject it,” said James 
Buchanan, some ten yearsago. N.B, ¢ At the time he said 
this, Federal Stock was a “‘ paying concern,”’ and ** Buck” a 


staunch upholderthereof. Let not our working men forget 
his declaration anent their * wages!’ 
“ Oh, if I thought that I had got 
One drop of a Democrat's blood, 
My jugular vein I'd rip in twain, 
And spill the filthy flood.” 
(Chorus of Loafers.) 
Don’t let that annoy you! 
We say, old buffer, stop! 
If they boiled you down in a chandler’s vat 
They couldn't raise a drop. 


“I think those vile mechanics 
Get ten times too much pay; 
With a Federal screw I'd put them through 
At just ‘ten cents a day!” 
(Chorus as before.) 
But don't let that alarm you, 
We say, old squaretoes, stop! 
By the lord! if you touch the workman’s wage, 
The twig you’ll have to hop. 


**No more I'm James Buchanan— 
I sold myself down South ; 
Henceforth I'll do what my masters please, 
And speak what they put in my mouth !” 
(Chorus solemnly.) 
But don’t let that alarm you, 
Forgive his slavish tone ; 
Can you ask a man to stand up straight 
Who was “‘ born without a back bone?” 

The following, headed ‘Intercepted Dis- 
patch,’ will give another idea of the spirit of 
politics and poetry in America. It is not Ari- 
stophanic, but it is better than the songs in 
which ‘ Buck” is marked as a “‘grey-haired crip- 
ple,” and his personal defects are alluded to as 
if they were vices for which he was respon- 
sible.-— 

Intercepted Dispatch. 
A1n—‘ The Darkie’s Break Down.” 

Report addressed by the Rev. Somniferous C. Jaunty 

Bubb, Esq., (sometimes a Rey., and sometimes an Esq.,) 
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Peripatetic Stump Orator of the Hard-Shell-Toe-Snapping- 
Anti-White-Man-Black-Slavery-Extension Association of 
Hunker Di ts, to the President and Secretary of the 
same. The report was accompanied by an urgent request 
for “‘ two clean shirts and a half-peck measure of Holloway’s 
Pills,” some of his “hardest-gutted friends,” he said, 
“‘ being unable to digest the old ‘ Buck’ by any of the nor- 
mal processes of deglutition.” 
Try to call a meeting, 

Very few attend ; 
In the general greeting 

Cannot see a friend. 
Bearded men uproarious, 

Children throwing muck— 
Opposite of glorious, 

Stumping it for ‘** Buck !” 
Spoke of “‘ the hereafter”"— 

Found it wouldn’t do; 
Quite a peal of laughter 

Answered my “ boohoo,” 
Tried a little gammon 

** Union very ill;” 
Answer, ‘*‘ Jem Buchanan 

Ain't the kind of pili!” 
Called him “ friend of labor”— 

Tell us how, we beg ?” 
Some unruly neighbor 

Flung a rotten egg: 
** He will raise your wages” — 

“ To ten cents a day!” 
How the “‘ unwashed”’ rages? 

Wish I was away. 


** He's a second Jackson” — 
** He's a Doughface rogue |” 
“* How he ‘ soaped’ the Saxon!” 
Cries an Irish brogue: 
“Statesman most sagacious”— 
** Grabbing ‘ spoil’ he’s skilled !” 
Oh, my goodness gracious! 
When were these cats killed ? 


** Absent when the Kansas 
Bill was called to time’’— 
** You be d—d!” a man says, 
“© He endorsed the crime.” 

“ Jemmy never panders 
To the warlike thirst "— 

** Soule, he and Sanders, 
May their boilers burst !” 


Everywhere the story 
Runs about the same— 
Not a mite of glory 
In a losing game : 
Money’s all that we want— 
Curse a losing trade! 
I'll desert to FREMONT 
If my bills ain’t paid! 


In ‘A Candidate for Auction, as sung by the 
Fillmore Men of Philadelphia,’ the worth and 
pretensions of the ex-President are thus sug- 
gested :— 


Our candidate's for auction, 
We'll sell him rarely low— 
He’s just come back from the ‘‘ Holy See,”’ 
To be made a “‘ holy show ;” 
So now’s your time to buy us, 
Let each his offer call— 
We'll sell him cheap, as we’re short of cash, 
“ Dark-lantern,” ‘‘ grip,’’ and all. 
Who bids for MILLARD FILLMORE, 
Th’ “ Ex-pres.” is bound to go; 
He’s just come back from the Holy See 
To be made “ a holy show.” 
By accident exalted 
To the presidential chair, 
He went abroad and blew his horn 
With a braggart flunkey’s air; 
He traversed the Campagna, 
And kissd the Pope's big toe, 
But he’s not the man for our campaign, 
And so we'll sell him low. 
Who bids for MILLARD FILLMORE, 
The “* Ex-pres.” sure but slow, 
Who has just returned from the Holy See 
To be made *‘ a holy show.” 
From these specimens it will be seen that the 
atriotic bards of freedom, for they so stand 
orth, in opposition to “ the South” and “ the 
slave-holders,”’ and the candidates of the latter, 
are more vigorous than polished, more rough 
than witty. All the songs are to popular airs. 
The Transatlantic poets of the people will pro- 
bably find a Méhul when they can produce a 
Chénier and a song like the ‘Chant du Départ.’ 











The Register of the Synod of Galloway, from 
October, 1664, to April, 1671. Kirkcud- 
bright, Nicholson. 

THE persecution of the Scotch in the cause of 

Episcopacy during the reign of Charles the 

Second forms one of the gloomiest but most 

glorious chapters in the history of that people. 
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It called out all their spiritual energy ; it exer- 
cised their ancient courage; and it burned-in 
(so to speak) the Presbyterian religion into their 
characters. No one can doubt its importance 
who has observed how much Presbyterianism 
forms individuality,—and who knows what work 
the individuality of the Scotch has done and is 
doing in our modern civilization. 

The province of Galloway—comprising the 
south-western counties of Kirkcudbright and 
Wigton—saw the fiercest part of the struggle. 
Among the hills and glens there are still shown 
the graves of the martyrs of the Covenant, and 
tradition still talks freshly of their sorrows. The 
strong hand was tried on them in every way,— 
by fines, by murders, by tortures. The gentry 
were driven from their old towers, and the pea- 
sants from their rude cots. Many fled to the 
north of Ireland,—where the names still attest 
their Gallovidian descent, and where are still 
produced those fervid ministers, whose ‘ zeal” 
one often has to excuse by recalling their 
tradition. 

This ‘ Register,’— recently published from 
the original manuscript by a Kirkcudbright 
bookseller, and got up altogether in a credit- 
able way,—contains the proceedings of the 
Episcopal Synod for some seven years. It was 
drawn up by Andrew Symson, minister of 
Kirkinner, author of a ‘ Description of Gallo- 
way,’ which is well known to the Scottish his- 
torical student. Such records suffer odd changes 
of fortune in our days, and when one can be got 
hold of safe and sound, and printed, the fact 
deserves to be known. By and by, some his- 
torian may thank us for having pointed out 
this little original contribution to the historical 
stock of knowledge,—for, beyond doubt, it illus- 
trates at once the doings of the period and its 
manners. Here we have an undisguised busi- 
ness record of what the Synod was doing day 
by day. 

The Bishop was a Hamilton, and the names 
of his ministers show that they were not natives 
of the district on which they were thrust to 
preach orthodoxy. To show how “a poor 
scholar” was helped in those days, we copy a 
resolution touching one ‘‘ James Muir,’”"—who 
little thought his pecuniary embarrassments 
would ever be so well known.— 

“The Bishop and Synod considering the necessi- 
tuous condition of James Muir a poor scholar for 
the present at y® Colledge of Edinburgh, and that 
although he hath by an act of y® last Synod recom- 
mended to y® severall Prt¥® for supply yet he hath 
receaved nothing save from the Prt¥ of Wigton 
Therefore the Bishop and Synod doe hereby seri- 
ously recommend him to y PrtY of Kirkcudburgh 
and Stenrauer for supply and recommends it to 
y® Prt¥Y of Kirkcudburgh to have theirs in readi- 
nesse against the 25th day of May next and 
y® PrtY of Stenrauer theirs with yé first convenience 
and to send it to Mr Andrew Symson who is hereby 
appointed to send it to y® said James Muir.” 

Another paragraph, on ‘‘Charmers and 
Necromancers” may illustrate the period 
for us.— 

“The Bishop and Synod being informed that 
there is much wickednesse committed by Charmers 
and Necromancers, and by peoples going to and 
consulting with them and particularly that it is 
generally reported that there is a charmer or neccro- 
mancer within y® bounds of y® PrtY of Wigton who 
hath committed much wicknednesse that way within 
y® Presbytries of Wigton and Stenrauer, Doe ap- 
point y® Presbytries of Wigton and Stenrauer forsaid 
to use all dilligence for the punishing of the same 
and for that effect ordains y® Prt of Stenrauer to 
meet with the PrtY of Wigton at y® Kirk of Kirkuan 
as also the PrtY of Wigton to meet with the Prty of 
Stenrauer at the Kirk of Glenlusse and recommends 
to them to take exact notice of all such persons as 
shall be guilty of the forsaid crimes and to censure 
them as they shall think expedient. And it [is] 





hereby recommended to y® severall ministers of this 
Diocesse to use all meanes for the extirpating of 
such crimes and in particular publickly in their 
Congregations to testify against such sinnes and to 
warne their people not to make use of any charmes 
or charmers as they would not incurre the wrath and 
displeasure of Allmighty God.” 

There is other curious matter to be gleaned; 
and, of course, much that will interest and 
amuse local readers. 





The Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare ; 
the Text carefully revised, with Notes. By 
Samuel Weller Singer, F.S.A. Zhe Life of 
the Poet and Critical Essays on the Plays. 
By William Watkiss Lloyd, M.R.S.L., &c. 
10 vols. Bell & Daldy. 

WE fancied we were free from reconsideration of 

the text of Shakspeare until Mr. Dyce should 

have completed his long-expected edition. That 
event—which we hear spoken of as rapidly 
approaching—will compel every one who takes. 
an interest in the poet’s writings to plunge once 
more into a sea of troubles. In the mean time, 
Mr. Singer brings before us his claim to be 
regarded as a Shakspeare editor. Thirty years 
ago he published an edition which attracted 
little attention in this country, but was favour- 
ably regarded across the Atlantic. In the mean 
time, Shakspearian knowledge has considerably 
increased, and Shakspearian criticism has greatly 
altered, both in tone and character. Mr. Singer 

—taking fair advantage of this change of circum- 

stances—has put forth this new edition not as 

a republication, but as an entirely new work. 

He has freely availed himself of the labours of 

all his predecessors; he has also brought his 

own researches to bear upon a variety of dis- 
puted passages; and thus, aided by others and 
labouring himself, ‘I flatter myself,” he says, 

‘*that I have been in numerous instances fortu- 

nate enough to submit more satisfactory expla- 

nations of difficult passages, and more exact 
definitions of obsolete words and phrases, than 
are to be found in any preceding edition.” 

The work is rendered still more novel by 
an original Life of the poet and a critical com- 
mentary on every play by Mr. W. Watkiss. 
Lloyd,—a gentleman who, we are assured by 
Mr. Singer, has brought to his task ‘a mind 
deeply imbued with a love of all that is great 
in art and literature.” Mr, Lloyd will scarcely 
be thought to have supported the assertion of 
his friend, or to have proved his own qualifica- 
tions, when, commenting on Ben Jonson’s allu- 
sions to Shakspeare, he assures us, that he is 
disposed to ‘be lenient with Old Ben,” but 
that he has “never been able to get through 
one of his plays.” 

Shakspeare criticism and commentatorship 
have passed through several very natural 
phases. Some of the earliest commentators 
were men of genius. They dwelt more on the 
higher qualities of their author—his poetical 
excellencies and his marvellous insight into 
human nature—and less on the difficulties in 
his text arising from occasional corruption or 
obsoleteness. As time ran on the difficulties 
from the latter cause increased. The antiquaries 
came in to help the poets. They treated the 
bard as if his works had been written in the 
cuneiform character—every word was the sub- 
ject of a commentary,—and with their assistance 
the standard edition was extended to the mode- 
rate size of one-and-twenty volumes. Attention 
has of late years been attracted to this unparal- 
leled example of antiquarian diligence, and 
endeavours have been made to discourage any 
further exercise of the same prolific zeal, Much 
good has been done in this way. But not all 
that is necessary. It is obvious, from Mr. 
Singer’s volumes, that the same spirit still 
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hovers around us. It cannot quit the old 
familiar page. It must still learnedly explain 
the simple and accumulate proof upon proof 
of facts which nobody denies or doubts. Open 
where we will, we find Mr. Singer following 
the guidance of the antiquary Puck. If the 
results were simply to display the fertility or 
the caution of this class of commentators— 
-although even that would be a proof altogether 
unnecessary—it would be a matter of compara- 
tively little moment, but practically the effects 
of this over-annotation are extremely prejudicial. 


‘They increase the cost of books which cannot 


be too widely circulated—they inflict torment 
on conscientious readers—and they give strength 
to an opinion which is as fatal as it is erroneous, 
that Shakspeare, as a writer, is obsolete. 

Fully to exemplify this kind of annotation 
would require a great deal of space; for it 
often happens that its real character cannot be 
understood without a quotation of the context; 
but we will give a few examples. It is scattered 
throughout the work, and repeats itself over and 
over again, as if readers had no memories. For 
example, almost every volume informs us that 
‘‘sad”’ means “ grave or serious.” Sometimes, 
as in ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ the same 
fact is twice recorded even in the same play— 
(Vol. I. pp. 121, 138). 

So, again, to ‘‘let’”’ is several times annotated 
as to “hinder”; a ‘‘ proper man” we are re- 
peatedly told meant ‘a comely, tall, or well- 
proportioned man’’; to “owe” is in various 
places interpreted ‘‘to possess, to own”; ‘ im- 
perious” is rendered “‘commanding, stately”; 
‘‘triumphs” is elucidated as meaning ‘‘ pageants 
such as masks and shows”; ‘to reck’’ is ex- 
pounded by “to care for”; “our fast intent” is 
synonymized by ‘our determined resolution”; 
a ‘constant will” is rendered “a firm deter- 
mined will; it is the certa voluntas of Virgil”; 
‘‘curiosity’’ is “scrupulous exactness, finical 
precision”; “‘ rich’d’’ is elongated at the bottom 
of the page into “ enriched”; ‘‘raz’d” is inter- 
preted as “‘ effaced”; “impeachment” we are 
apprised means “reproach or imputation”; “the 


-wear” is “‘the fashion”; “flourish” is ‘orna- 


ment”; ‘‘ favour” is ‘‘ countenance”; and so on, 
with a vast multitude of other words scattered 
all over the work. 

For whom are such interpretations intended? 
In what world can an editor have been living 
who does not know that in cases like these he 
is explaining words which are the very staple 
of our ordinary language —words which are 
daily in our mouths—our very household speech 
—understood by the simplest, and used by every 
one? The editor seems to have been conscious 
that his efforts in this respect lie open to the 
objection we have made, and therefore requests 
‘‘the critical and initiated reader’’ to ‘‘ remember 
that the book is not intended for such readers 
alone who [sic] have already made the poet 
their study, but for popular use, for those who 
[sic] may require such aid.” We imagine there 
is no one who “requires such aid” living. 

Few things are better known than Constance’s 
vituperation of Austria—one of the most tremen- 
dous examples of feminine objurgation in any 
language :— 

Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward ; 
Thou little valiant, great in villany ; 
Thou ever strong upon the stronger side ;— 
and so forth through many lines, concluding 
with the well-remembered passage :— 
Thou wear a lion's hide! Doff it for shame, 
And hang a calf’s skin on thy recreant limbs. 

Will it be believed that an editor has 
thought it necessary to explain this passage 
after the following fashion ?— 

“Constance means to call him a coward ; she 
tells him that the skin of the lion’s prey would suit 
his recreant limbs better than that of a lion.” 





Similar simplicity shines forth in many 


other places. ‘The lame and impotent conclu- 
sion of Iago’s commendation of “a deserving 
woman,’ — 

She was a wight—if ever such wight were— 

To suckle fools and chronicle small beer,— 
is thus laid open to general understanding :— 
“That is, to suckle children and keep the 
accounts of the household.” Iago’s prefatory 
excuse for his presumptuous dealing with 
womankind,— 

Iam nothing if not critical, 
is thus explained :—“ Critical, i. e. censorious 
or cynical.”’ 

In Othello’s marvellous speech,— 

Had it pleas’d Heaven to try me with affliction, 
where, describing the peculiarity and intensity 
of his calamity, he sorrowfully pours forth :— 

There where I have garner’d up my heart ; 

Where either I must live, or bear no life; 

The fountain from the which my current runs 

Or else dries up ; to be discarded thence !” 

We are stopped in the full career of such a 
passage as this to have it explained to us, that 
‘* garnered’”’ means “treasured up.” There is 
scarcely a celebrated passage which is not ac- 
companied by annotation of this kind. 

When Juliet, with the honest warmth and 
fullness of a maiden heart, pours forth her love 
to Romeo and solicits a return, everybody re- 
members her enchanting words :— 

Fain would I dwell on form, fain, fain deny 

What I have spoke ; but farewell compliment! 

Dost thou love me? 
The editor tells us that ‘ farewell compliment” 
means “ farewell attention to forms.” 

Brutus philosophizing before Czesar’s death 
remarks, as we all know :— 

But ‘tis a common proof, 
That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder. 
The editor explains the “common proof” to 
be ‘a matter proved by common experience.” 

Antony, bewailing the great master of the 
world, exclaims :— 

But yesterday, the word of Casar might 

If{ave stood against the world: now lies he there, 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 
‘“¢z, e.,” remarks the editor, ‘‘the meanest man 
is now too high to do reverence to Cesar.” 

The lines on Shakspeare’s Cliff are pretty well 
known. ‘The samphire gatherer, the fishermen, 
the tall anchoring bark, and the murmuring 
surge, are familiar to every one, and not less 
so the concluding lines :— 

I’ll look no more 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 

Topple down headlong. 

The editor adds :—‘‘ To topple is to tumble: the 
word is again used in ‘ Macbeth.’ So in Nashe’s 
‘Lenten Stuffe,’ 1599 :—‘ Fifty people toppled 
up their heels there.’”’ 

We will not stop to inquire whether these 
editorial comments are right or wrong—they 
are frequently the latter. Our point is that 
they are unnecessary, and that they are couched 
in a spirit of simplicity which seems almost 
infantine. The editor fastens them—barnacle 
like—upon all the best things of his author. 

When Othello, disturbed in the chamber of 
murder by Emilia, confesses himself the actor 
of the dreadful deed, he exclaims, in the first 
burst of his tumultuous feelings, — 

She was false as water ! 

“7. e.,” adds the editor, “as unstable, as deceit- 
ful,”—and then he adds this Scripture proof :— 
“In Genesis xlix., Jacob applies a similar term 
to Reuben:—‘Thou wast light as water.’ ”’ 
Even if these were the words of Jacob, we do 
not see that they would be very germane to the 
matter; but Jacob’s words were, as we think is 
pretty generally knowrl, “Unstable as water, 
thou shalt not excel,’”” which a little alters the 
matter. 
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Queen Katharine’s speech to Wolsey is as 
universally known as it deserves to be :— 

My lord, my lord, 

Iam a simple woman, much too weak 

To oppose your cunning. You are meek and humble 

mouthed ; 

You sign your place and calling, in full seeming, 

With meekness and humility ; but your heart 

Is cramm’d with arrogancy, spleen and pride. 

This is plain talking, but the editor thinks he 
shall have readers who will not understand it 
without his help. He adds :—“‘i.e., You show 
in appearance meekness and humility, as a token 
or outward sign of your place and calling; but 
your heart is crammed with arrogance, &c.”’ 

Who does not recollect the charming passage 
in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ in which the 
failure of Cupid's aim “ at a fair vestal throned 
in the west,’’ is made the foundation of a beau- 
tiful legend? It has been converted into a text 
for historical theories and fancies infinite. ‘‘ The 
fiery shaft,” as every one remembers, was 

Quench’d in the chaste beams of the wat’ry moon, 

And the imperial vot’ress passed on 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. 
This seems clear enough; but the editor deems 
it right to explain that “ fancy free” means 
(which it does not) “‘ exempt from the power of 
love.” 

One more example, and we will draw this 
portion of our subject to a close. The power of 
ornament and outside show in misleading man- 
kind is admirably enforced in a well-known 
passage in ‘ The Merchant of Venice.’— 

In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt 

But being season’d with a gracious voice 

Obscures the show of evil? In religion, 

What damned error but some sober brow 

Will bless it, and approve it with a text? 
The editor thinks it necessary to note on this 
passage, that ‘‘gracious” means “ pleasing, 
winning favour,” and that “approve” is to be 
understood in the sense of to “justify it.” 

We could quote as many more examples as 
we chose, but we have given enough. Our 
comment upon them is, that they are all abso- 
lutely useless and unnecessary, because they all 
proceed upon the erroneous supposition of find- 
ing difficulty in words and phrases which are 
as plain as a pikestaff or as the way to parish 
church. Such annotation belongs to a past 
period in commentatorship, and must be got 
rid of entirely before we can have an edition of 
Shakspeare fitted for the present state of popular 
knowledge. 

Another class of notes in which our old- 
fashioned commentators were fond of indulging 
occupied more space and were of greater pre- 
tence. In these cases some word of little 
moment was fixed upon,—the more insignificant 
the better. The dry rock was touched by wand 
of the magician, and a torrent of learning was 
made to flow from it; the object apparently 
being to give confidence in the skill of the com- 
mentator, or to gratify his vanity, by exhibiting 
the profundity of his acquirements. Mr. Singer 
deems this a necessary part of commentator- 
ship. Take an example or two. 

Prospero excites the astonishment of his un- 
worldly daughter at the story of his expulsion 
from his dukedom, and urges upon her the ini- 
quity of such conduct when proceeding from a 
brother. “ Tell me,” he exclaims,— 

If this might be a brother! 
The clear mind of Miranda puts the question 
upon its right footing, in words the meaning of 
which, to our apprehension, seems sufficiently 
obvious ;— 





TI should sin 
To think but nobly of my grandmother ;— 
Good wombs have borne bad sons. 
None but a true commentator, “all of the 
olden school,” would have discovered his oppor- 
tunity in such simple words. Diving into the 
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depths of philology, he returns bearing the fol- 
lowing grammatical pearl:— 

“ But is here used in its exceptive sense of be out, 
i. e. otherwise than. Tooke, in his ‘ Diversions of 
Purley,’ has clearly shown that we use one word, But, 
in modern English, for two words Bot and Bit, ori- 
ginally (in the Anglo-Saxon) very different in signi- 
fication, though (by repeated abbreviation and cor- 
ruption) approaching in sound. Bot is the impera- 
tive of the A.-S. Botan to boot. Bit is the imperative 
of the A.-S. Be-utan, to be owt. By this means all 
the seemingly anomalous uses of But may be ex- 
plained ; I must however content myself with re- 
ferring the reader to the ‘ Diversions of Purley,’vol.i. 
p- 190. Merely remarking that Bur (as distinguished 
from Bot) and BE-ouT have exactly the same mean- 
ing, viz. in modern English, except.” 

When Romeo, suddenly smitten by the 
charms of the youthful Capulet, overleaps the 
garden wall, and returns in the hope of again 
catching a sight of the syren who had touched 
his heart, he exclaims, as he crosses the Capulet 
boundary :— 

Can I go forward, when my heart is here? 

Turn back, dull earth, and find thy centre out. 
Shakspeare little thought when using a natural 
image to indicate Juliet’s attractiveness, that he 
should be complimented in a more scientific age 
after the following fashion :— 

“This seems to be one of the many instances of 
Shakespeare’s apparent intuitive feeling for correcter 
scientific views than were current in hisday. The 
idea suggested is of the earth—symbol of the earthly 
body—at its aphelion, or the point of its orbit most 
remote from the sun, returning to it again by the 
force of gravitation to their common centre of gra- 
vity.” 

Hamlet remarks to those missionaries of mis- 
chief, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, ‘‘ I could 
be bounded in a nutshell, and count myself a 
king of infinite space; were it not that I have 
bad dreams.’”’ ‘‘ Which dreams,” answers Guil- 
denstern, ‘ are ambition ; for the very substance 
of the ambitious is merely the shadow of a 
dream.”” How admirably the editor brings 
forth—whether himself or his author let our 
readers judge—in commenting on this poetical 
commonplace :— 

“Shakespeare has accidentally inverted the ex- 
pression of Pindar, that the state of humanity is 
oxia¢ bvap, the dream of a shadow. Thus also Sir 
John Davies :— 

Man’s life is but a dreame, nay, less than so, 

A shadow of a dreame. 

And Lord Sterline, in his Darius, 1603:— 
Whose best was but the shadow of a dream. 

These passages remind me of a beautiful thought in 
George Chapman’s Poem on the Death of Prince 
Henry, which I have cited elsewhere :— 

O God, what doth not one short hour snatch up 

Of all man’s gloss ?—Still overflows the cup 

Of his burst cares; put with no nerves together, 

And lighter than the shadow of a feather.” 

Othello’s exclamation, familiar to us all as 
our daily bread,— 

Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my soul, 

But I do love thee! and when I love thee not, 

Chaos is come again— 
is thus elucidated :— 

“So in Venus and Adonis :— 

For he being dead, with him is beauty slain, 

And beauty dead, black Chaos comes again. 
Shakespeare’s meaning is more fully expressed in 
the Winter’s Tale :— 

It cannot fail but by 

The violation of my faith,—and then 

Let nature crush the sides o’ the earth together 

And mar the seeds within! 

There is the same thought in Muretus, a Latin poet 
of the sixteenth century :— 
Tune meo elabi possis de pectore, Lacci 
Aut ego, dum vivam, non meminisse tui ? 
Ante vel istius mundi compage soluta, 
Tetras in antiquum sit reditura chaos. 
And in Buchanan :— 
Cesset amor, pariter cessabunt feedera rerum ; 
In chaos antiquum cuncta elementa ruent. 





The original thought is in Hesiod’s Theogony, where 
Chaos ceases when Love appears.” 

All this is mere trifling, learned perhaps, but 
certainly mere trifling. ‘There is a great deal of 
it in the edition in twenty-one volumes, but the 
time has happily come when we can do without it. 

A third peculiarity of this old school of Shak- 
spearian criticism was, that the editors made the 
notes on their author a battle-field, on which to 
fight their literary quarrels. In this respect 
the present editor is not a whit behind his 
brethren. Many of his remarks, both in notes 
and elsewhere, are animated by a very bitter and 
malicious spirit. Whatever other merits he 
may possess, he is certainly not the sweet 
Singer of Shakspearian criticism. This is a 
division of his labours into which we will not 
follow him. We trust he will live to see the 
folly of a good deal that he has written against 
the special object of his animadversion. 

The three classes of notes which we have 
alluded to comprise a great part of the book. 
There remains, however, a residuum of useful 
and creditable matter, although frequently 
tainted by the author’s anxiety to draw into his 
book all the reading that he can. This kind of 
matter consists chiefly of illustrations derived 
from the manners and customs now obsolete. 
Shallow’s dish of caraways, and Doll Tearsheet’s 
kirtle, Mrs. Quickly’s chrisom child, Pistol’s 
proverbs and Bardolph’s quotations—these are 
the things in reference to which Mr. Singer 
shines. His notes on such subjects, if not new, 
are generally readable and instructive. There 
are also some conjectural emendations which, 
like all mere suggestions, will strike people 
variously. For our own parts we cannot think 
that Mr. Singer has achieved any remarkable 
success. 

Ferdinand’s exclamation— 

These sweet thoughts do even refresh my labour 

Most busy lest when I do it, 
is altered to “ most busiest.” 

When in ‘Measure for Measure’ the mes- 
senger with the warrant for Claudio’s execution 
knocks at the prison gate, the Duke exclaims— 
How now? What noise? That spirit’s possess’d with haste 
That wounds the unsisting postern with these strokes. 

Mr. Singer reads unwisting. 

Juliet invokes dark night to spread his close 
curtain, 

That runawayes eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to her arms untalk’d of and unseen.— 
Mr. Singer suggests “ rumourers.”’ 

Hamlet in the ghost scene with his mother 

appeals to her:— 
Do not look upon me, 
Lest, with this piteous action, you convert 
My stern effects. 
Mr. Singer reads affects. 

Again, in his ranting scene with Laertes, 
Hamlet inquires— 

Woo’t weep? woo’t fight ? woo’t fast? woo’t tear thyself? 
Woo't drink up Esile ? 

—This last word is one of the great puzzles of 
commentators. Mr. Singer suggests eysell as 
the true reading, and finds that word used by 
Shakspeare in his Sonnets, and explained by 
Florio in his Dictionary as meaning ‘‘ worm- 
wood.” 

These do not amount to much; and the com- 
paratively small number of such suggestions 
that a man like Mr. Singer is able to offer, 
stands in striking and not uninstructive contrast 
with the multitude which are presented in the 
work of that manuscript Corrector whom it is 
evident delight to him to disparage. 

Mr. Lloyd's biography and critical reflections 
on the plays aim at being highly philosophical, 
and are occasionally couched in language not 
easy to be understood. Whether the difficulty 
arises from the profundity of the reflections, or 
from the writer’s habit of making commonplaces 





| look big by clothing them instiltish phraseology, 


we leave for discussion by others. Of the poet 
he tells us simply what others have told, and 
represses the desire for biographical information. 

“T fear [he says] that zeal for the biography will 
not ordinarily improve the feeling and zest and 
purer enthusiasm of the critic: what, after all, have 
we been enquiring after but the very rags and cast- 
off clothes of the baser outward life, elevating the 
recovery of a veritable doublet or an actual hat to a 
level of importance with a moral conception, intel- 
lectual insight, the embodied ideal. The poet re- 
fined and elevated the very essence of his being to 
express it without blemish in his works, and we must 
fain drag it back into the polluting or uncongenial 
crowd of common business, the necessities and un- 
certainties postulated in original sin, the lapses, 
actual or not impossible in the thousand contingencies 
of the unsettled, if we may not say ill-hung, consti- 
tution and nature of men and things.” 


With a heavy hand and in solemn phrase Mr. 
Lloyd deals with the rights and wrongs of the 
scenes and characters before him. If such 
reflections are meant to be generally read they 
should have been written in a more attractive 
style. The tone magisterial may be the right 
one when a philosopher holds forth amongst 
attached pupils and ready listeners, but to gain 
a general audience an author must write from 
his heart. As an index to Mr. Lloyd’s judg- 
ments on men and things we extract his estimate 
of Falstaffi— 

‘“‘ Swindling, peculation, ill-faith, and fraud had 
never a better chance of being popular than when 
combined with the exhaustless wit, humour, good- 
humour, and general amusingness of Jack Falstaff, 
and laxity and grossness of body, life, and manners 
could never go so far to assert their independence of 
necessary viciousness and vileness, as when brightened 
by the gleams and sparkles, the lambent phospho- 
rescence and piercing radiance, of his equally fanciful 
and intellectual invention. Yet the very course and 
occasion of the manifestation of these enchaining en- 
dowments, is the means of setting forth the natural 
sequence by which idleness, frivolousness, and sen- 
suality bring on and ally with meanness of spirit and 
of aims, heartlessness, and even malice and murder; 
and as the action proceeds we become either ashamed 
of our sympathy with him, or alarmed at the risk we 
run by continuing any portion of it.” 

How far such criticism is just we recommend 
to the consideration of Dr. Doran in the next 
edition of his ‘ Knights and their Days.’ 








Post-Biblical History of the Jews; from the 
Close of the Old Testament, about the year 
420 B.C.E., till the Destruction of the Second 
Temple, in the year 70 C.E. By Morris J. 
Raphall, M.A. Ph.Dr. 2 vols.  Triibner 
& Co. 

As the title indicates, this narrative extends 

from the close of the Babylonish captivity to the 

devastation of Judza by Titus. It is written in 

a partial spirit, and in a sense, in many instances, 

directly in opposition to the history of Josephus. 

The apologist of the Flavians, no doubt, was a 

factious and credulous writer; but Dr. Raphall 

has not been at the pains to exempt himself 
from accusations of sectarian violence. He 
vilifies Josephus, as Josephus vilified Jochonan, 
and claims the merit of philosophic calmness 
and candour. Jost was more liberal; Dohm 
and Gregoire were free from anything like the 
asperity of prejudice: certainly, neither Chia- 
rini nor Eisenmenger surpasses Dr. Raphall in 
the use of bitter and virulent language. He 
has failed, therefore, to do for America what 

Salvador has done for France; for, though his 

scope is wider, his impulse is frequently that of 

a partisan; and, moreover, he has compiled his 

work with a laxity of criticism, and a deficiency 

of authentic reference, such as do not entitle it 
to any particular rank in the historical library. 

A review of the Persian, Greek, and Roman 
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dominations in Judea, the age of the Macca- 
bees, and the age of Asmoneans, might have 
been presented as distinct as possible in its 
estimation of men and motives from that of 
Basnage or Voltaire, but without the fierceness 
or the flippancy of Dr. Raphall. 

When the testimony of Josephus is necessary 
to support the Talmudic story of Alexander of 
Macedon’s visit to Jerusalem, Josephus is pre- 
sented as a very reliable authority. The hya- 
cinthine robes and the golden frontal of the 
high priest are said to have smitten the Imperial 
soldier with such reverence, that he fell down 
and worshipped the name that was inscribed on 
Jaddua’s mitre. Here the critics interpose,— 
discrediting the incident on account of its mar- 
vellous tinge, its chronological discrepancy with 
the known succession of events in Alexander’s 
life, and the total silence of his biographers 
and of the Greek historians on the subject of 
such a visit to Jerusalem. Dr. Raphall’s replies 
on these points are weak, though dictatorial, 
and do not increase our confidence in the gen- 
eral soundness of his historical bases. He 
undervalues the Greek annalists; but when one 
of the most obscure, Agatharchidas, introduces 
an apocryphal anecdote favourable to the piety 
and courage of the Jews, he thinks Dr. Kitto 
wrong in rejecting the story. His national 
preferences continually overpower his sense of 
candour, and render his narrative as suspicious 
in point of fact, as it is deficient in point of 
literary arrangement and composition. Even 
when dealing with Manetho, his rancour de- 
scends to frivolity; and he almost excites our 
sympathy in behalf of that garrulous Egyptian 
by the vituperative levity of his satire. Again, 
complaining of the characteristics ascribed by 
Voltaire to Mariamne, the victim of Herod, he 
says—‘ But then Voltaire was a Gaul,” and he 
hates the Gauls zealously. In discussing the 
period of the Imperial Roman sway, he adopts, 
without much criticism, the biographies of Sue- 
tonius, and, in describing the reign of the 
zealots at Jerusalem, draws an affected parallel 
between them and the Jacobins of Paris, and 
between Josephus and the French royalist his- 
torians. 

Dr. Raphall’s style will be illustrated, to his 
advantage, if we quote his account of the widow 
and her seven sons, who, during a persecution 
of the Jews, were brought before Antiochus, 
first ‘‘ Epiphanes’’ the illustrious, then ‘“ Epi- 
manes” the mad :— 


“ A widow and her seven sons were brought before 
the king in person. He interrogated them separately, 
beginning with the eldest; and as each of them in 
succession refused to worship the king’s idol, or to 
renounce the Law of God, Antiochus caused them, 
one after the other, to be put to death in the most 
horridly painful manner. The mother stood by; 
and as each victim was in turn called forth, she en- 
couraged and strongly urged them to remain true to 
the God and Law of Israel. At length the mother 
and her youngest son, a mere child, were the sole 
survivors of that noble band of martyrs. * * Anti- 
ochus used every argument, and held out every 
promise in vain: the youthful martyr was not to be 
seduced. The king was vanquished: the desire to 
save this infant hero became almost irresistible in the 
royal mind. But thousands were crowding round 
the king’s tribunal, and watching this species of duel 
between the monarch of all Syria and a child. The 
royal dignity must not be compromised: some out- 
ward act of submission must vindicate the supreme 
authority. The king therefore proposed to the boy 
that he would grant him life and liberty on one con- 
dition—that he should not be required to worship the 
idol the king had erected, but that the king would 
drop his signet-ring from his hand on the ground, 
and that the boy should kneel and pick it up. This 
was an act of respect and courtesy due to his sove- 
reign which the Law of Moses did not forbid, and 
which, therefore, could be performed without any 








scruple of conscience. But the boy perceived the 
drift of the subterfuge. The surrounding crowds, 
who could not hear what passed between the king 
and himself, but who could see whatever was done 
on the lofty platform on which he stood and the 
king was seated, would naturally look upon his 
kneeling or stooping as an act of prostration and of 
worship to the idol. He would then be execrated by 
his own people as a traitor to his brothers and an 
apostate from his God; and probably this act re- 
quired of him, and apparently so simple, would even- 
tually leave him no alternative but suicide or apo- 
stasy. He, therefore, refused compliance. Asa last 
means, the king had recourse to the intercession of 
the mother, and strongly urged her to preserve the 
life of one, at least, of her seven sons, by persuading 
him to comply with the king’s wish, and to perform 
an act, innocent, and of no moment in itself, but 
which became of importance to the king’s dignity. 
The mother, however, was not less firm in her faith 
than her children. In terms the most pathetic, she 
urged her only surviving son, her youngest and best 
beloved, to remain stedfast and faithful, that he 
might soon rejoin his brothers in heaven. They had 
again and again declared that the Supreme King of 
the world ‘would raise to everlasting life those who 
died for his Law.’ Joining in this declaration, and 
adding the prophetic menace that his and their 
tormentor ‘should have no resurrection to life, but 
would receive the just punishment of his pride 
through the judgment of God,’ the boy declared his 
determination to share the fate of his brothers. The 
king’s patience was exhausted. His pity, baffled, 
turned into rage. At a given signal, the executioners 
rushed on their victim, and while his body became a 
prey to tortures the most revolting, his pure spirit 
returned to its Father in heaven. 
followed him. But in her last moments she ex- 
ultingly exclaimed, ‘Father Abraham, I have sur- 
passed thee, for thou hast only raised one altar for 
the sacrifice of one son; whereas, I have raised seven 
altars for the sacrifice of seven sons.’ So THEN SHE 
DIED.” 


This work contains some interesting illustra- 


tions of Jewish history; but it is strictly a com- | 


eS. and is disfigured by the intolerance and 
y the magisterial positivism of the writer. 





The Hills of the Shatemuc. By the Author of 
‘The Wide, Wide World.’ Edinburgh, Con- 
stable; London, Low & Co. 

In‘ Queechy’ and ‘The Wide, Wide World’ there 

was an interest which carried the reader through 

much absurd narrative and over many impro- 

bable and impossible incidents. There was a 

facility of drawing character, which only needed 

more knowledge of the world and a better 
acquaintance with the ordinary customs of 
society to have become a sterling talent. We 
regret to say that all the promise contained in 
the earlier works of this writer appears to have 
evaporated,—the power of exciting the reader’s 
interest is gone,—there is no knowledge to make 
up for the romance which is lost,—and there is 
no clearness of intention, nor truth of expe- 
rience, to give value to the didactic portions. 
There is very little narrative; for it is absorbed 
in long trivial conversations, or rather dia- 
logues, which are intended to indicate some 
event which has not been related; but it requires 
microscopic attention and unwearied patience 
on the part of the reader to discover it. This 
is a mode of treatment which the author appears 
to have adopted deliberately. All artists are 
free to work in the manner that best pleases 
them; but, as the reading~ victims, we feel 
equally free to enter our protest against the 
jerking, disjointed, uncomfortable manner in 
which the design is carried out. Every cha- 
racter is made to speak in the same snip-snap, 
short, broken-off sentences, without any distinc- 
tion of persons, except that one has to be proud, 
another friendly, another foolish, as though each 
had drawn his or her character upon ‘I'welfth 


The mother | 


Night, and the same author ventriloquizes 
through all. 


Winthrop Landholm, the hero, is represented 
as a masculine ‘Queechy,” capable of helping 
everybody, supplying all their shortcomings, 
rectifying their faults, doing their business and 
his own too. He is intended to be the type of a 
strong, self-contained, determined character; he 
might have been made interesting, but the author 
has chosen to make him impossible instead. His 
qualities are thrown crudely together like items 
in an auctioneer’s catalogue. The history of his 
progress, from a boy following the plough upon 
his father’s farm, until he became an eminent 
lawyer, is wearisome and minute, without being 
either distinct or graphic;—neither author nor 
reader forms a distinct notion of him or of his 
fortunes. Throughout the book there is an 
entire absence of vitality; characters that have 
been much talked about suddenly fall through 
and disappear, and only by careful search can 
the reader discover any indication of what has 
become of them. The didactic portions are 
vague, and what they intend to teach we really 
cannot tell. The story at last fairly runs 
aground in an interminable conversation, and 
finishes because it is impossible to get it again 
afloat. The worst sign about this book is not, 
however, its dullness, but the fatal facility 
| which is evident throughout. The author has 
| had no difficulty in her work; it is eminently a 
| book of words, which cost little. The author 
| copies from herself, and seems to have become 
| bewildered by the echo of past commendations, 
which she will do well to forget and set to work 
afresh. We sgive an extract to justify our 
criticism. It is intended to be the supreme 
scene in the book—the crown and reward of 
the hero’s virtue.— 


“¢There is a cow!’ thought Elizabeth ; ‘now I 
can find the path by her. But then !—cows don't 
always—’ Her eye had been sweeping round the 
woody skirts of her position, in search of her ex- 
pected four-footed guide, when her thoughts were 
suddenly brought to a point by seeing a two-footed 
| creature approaching, and one whom she instantly 
by ‘It is Winthrop Landholm !—he is going 

to Mountain Spring to take an early coach, without 
| his breakfast.— Well, you fool, what is it to you ? 
was the next thought. ‘ What does it signify whe- 
ther he goes sooner or later, when it would be better 
for you not to see him at all, if your heart is going 
to start in that fashion at every time—’ Mean- 
while she was making her way as well as she could, 
over rocks and briars, towards the new-comer ; and 
did not look up till she answered his greeting— 
‘Good morning!—’ It was very cheerfully spoken. 
— ‘Good morning,’ said Elizabeth, entangled in a 
cat briar, from which with a desperate effort she 
broke free before any help could be given her.— 
‘ Those are naughty things..—‘ No,’ said Elizabeth; 
‘they look beautiful now when they are growing 
tawny, as a contrast with the other creepers and the 
deep-green cedars. And they are a beautiful green 
at other times.‘ Make the best of them. What 
were you looking at, a minute ago ?’—‘ Looking 
for my way. I had lost it.X—‘ You don’t know it 
very well, I guess.’—‘ Yes.—_No, not very well, but 
I could follow it, and did, till coming home I 
thought I had time to look at the view; and then I 
couldn’t find it again. I got turned about.’—‘ You 
were completely turned about when I saw you.’— 
*O, I was not going that way—I knew better than 
that. I was trying to discover some waymark,’— 
‘How did you get out of the way ?—‘I went to 
look at the view—from the water’s edge there.’°— 
‘Have you a mind to go back to the river edge 
again? I have not seen that view in a long while. 
Z shall not lose the path.‘ Then you cannot be in- 
tending to go by an early coach,’ thought Elizabeth, 
as she picked her way back over rocks and moss'to 
the water’s edge. But Winthrop knew the ground, 
and brought her a few steps further to a broad stand- 
ing-place of rock where the look-out was freer. 
There was again before her the sparkling river, the 
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frost-touched mountain, the sharp outlines, the vary- 
ing shadows, that she had looked at a few minutes 
back. Elizabeth looked at them again, thinking now 
not of them, but of something different at every turn. 
—‘ The rock is too wet,’ said Winthrop, ‘or I should 
propose your sitting down.’—‘ You certainly must 
have had your breakfast,’ thought Elizabeth, ‘ and 
not know that I haven’t had mine.’ ‘I don’t want 
to sit down,’ she said, quietly. A pang of fear again 
came to her heart, that in another minute or two he 
would be off to Mountain Spring. But his next 
movement negatived that. It was to take her basket, 
which she had till then tried to carry so that it would 
not be noticed. She was thankful he did not kzow 
what was in it.—‘ Do you often take such early walks 
as this?—‘ No, not often,’ said Elizabeth, guiltily. 
*I row more.’—‘So early?—‘ No, not generally. 
Though there is no time more pleasant.’—* You are 
looking well,’ he said, gravely. ‘ Better than I ever 
saw you look.’-—‘ It’s very odd,’ thought Elizabeth, 
—‘it must be the flush of my walk—I didn’t look 
so this morning in the glass—nor last night.—’ But 
she looked up and said boldly, laughing, ‘I thought 
you came here to see the prospect, Mr. Landholm.’— 
*T have been looking at it,’he said, quietly. ‘ I need 
not say anything about that—it never changes.’—‘ Do 
you mean that I do?’ said Elizabeth.‘ Everybody 
ought to change for the better, always,’ he said, with a 
little smile,—so I hope you are capable of that.’— 
Elizabeth thought in her heart, though she was no 
better, yet that she had truly changed for the better, 
since former times ; she half wanted to tell him so, 
the friend who had had most to do with changing her. 
But a consciousness of many things, and an honest 
fear of speaking good of herself, kept her lips shut; 
though her heart beat with the wish and the doubt. 
Winthrop’s next words in a few minutes decided it. 
‘ What is the fact, Miss Elizabeth »°—Elizabeth hesi- 
tated,—and hesitated. He looked at her. ‘I hope 
I am changed a little, Mr. Landholm ; but there is 
a great deal more to change!’ Her face was very 
ingenuous and somewhat sorrowful, as she turned it 
towards him ; but his looked so much brighter than 
she had ever seen it, that the meeting of the two 
tides was just more than her spirits could bear. The 
power of commanding herself, which for the last few 
minutes had been growing less and less, gave way. 
Her look shrank from his. Winthrop had come 
nearer to her, and had clasped the hand that was 
nearest him, and held it in his own. It was a further 
expression of the pleasure she had seen in his smile. 
Elizabeth was glad that her own face was hidden by 
her sun-bonnet. She would not have either its pain 
or its pleasure to be seen. Both were sharp enough 
just then. But strong necessity made her keep out- 
wardly quiet.—‘ What does the change date from ?" 
—‘ As to time, do you mean?’ said Elizabeth, strug- 
gling.—‘ As to time, and motive.’—‘ The time is but 
lately,’ she said, with a tremulous voice,—‘ though I 
have thought about it, more or less, for a good while.’ 
—‘ Thought what 2,‘ Felt that you were right and 
I was wrong, Mr. Landholm.’—‘ What made you 
think you were wrong ?’—‘I felt that I was—I knew 
it.—‘ What makes you think you are changed now?’ 
—‘I hardly dare speak of it—it is so little’—*‘ You 
may, I hope,—to me.’—‘It is hardly J that am 
changed, so much as my motives and views.’ — 
* And they—how ?’ he said, after waiting a moment. 
—‘It seems to me,’ she said, slowly, * lately, that I 
am willing to go by a new rule of life from that 
I used to follow.” —‘ What is the new rule?’ — 
* Well—not my own will, Mr. Landholm.’ He stood 
silent a little while. Her hand was still held in his. 
Elizabeth would have thought he had forgotten it, 
but that it was held ina free clasp which did not 
seem to imply forgetfulness. It was enough to forbid 
it on her part. ‘How does the new rule work ?’ 
was his next question.—‘ It works hard, Mr. Land- 
holm !’ said Elizabeth, turning her face suddenly 
upon him for an instant. His look was bright, but 
she felt that her own eyes were swimming.—‘ Do 
you know that I am very glad to hear all this?’ he 
said, after another little pause.—‘ Yes,’ said Eliza- 
beth, under breath, ‘I supposed you would be,—I 
knew you would..—‘I hope you like being cate- 
chised,’ he said in a lighter tone.—‘ Yes—I do—by 
anybody that has a right to do it.‘ I have taken 
the right.’‘ Certainly !—You have the best in the 
world.’—‘ I am glad you think so, though I don't 





exactly see how you make it out.’"—* Why !— it’s 
not necessary to explain how I make it out,’ said 
Elizabeth. No,—especially as I am going to ask 
you to give it to me for the future.’—* What 2’ said 
she, looking at him.—He became grave. —‘ Miss 
Haye, I have a great boon to ask of you.’—‘ Well ?” 
said Elizabeth, eagerly. ‘I am very glad you have!’ 
—‘ Why ?’—‘ Why ?—why, because it’s pleasant.’ 
—‘ You don't know what it is, yet.‘ No,’ said 
Elizabeth, ‘but my words are safe.’‘I want you 
to give me something.’-—‘ You preface it as if it 
were some great thing, and you look as if it was 
nothing,’ thought Elizabeth, a little in wonderment. 
But she said only, ‘ You may have it. What is it ?’ 
—‘ Guess,’"—‘ I can’t, possibly..—* You are incau- 
tious. You don’t know what you are giving away. 
—‘ What is it ?’ said Elizabeth, a little impatiently. 
—‘ Yourself,’ ” 

All this is supremely silly :—yet it is quite as 
good, indeed rather better, than the substance 
of ‘ The Hills of the Shatemuc.’ Our American 
romancers, after their first rush of success, seem 
to be falling flat as yesterday’s champagne. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

The Communion of Labour : a Second Lecture on 
the Social Employments of Women. By Mrs. Jame- 
son. (Longman & Co.)—Mrs. Jameson’s Second 
Lecture forms a sequel to that on ‘Sisters of 
Charity, at Home and Abroad.’ It refers, chiefly, 
to the influence of women in hospitals, prisons, 
penitentiaries, and workhouses ; but the questions 
suggested are,—Whether a more enlarged sphere 
of social work may not be allowed to women, in 
perfect accordance with their truest feminine in- 
stincts ?—whether they may not share practically 
in the responsibilities of social, as well as the re- 
sponsibilities of domestic life ?—and whether such a 
‘communion of labour” might not lead to the 
more humane ordering of many of our public in- 
stitutions, to ‘fa purer standard of morals, to a 
better mutual comprehension, and a finer harmony 
between men and women”? These questions are 
investigated in an earnest, confident, but not polemi- 
cal spirit. Mrs. Jameson avoids debate. But she 
criticizes, at will,—laws, manners, ideas, the law 
that empowers a husband to appropriate the whole 
of his wife’s property, the manners that permits 
such bonnets as are worn now, the idea that a 
woman is the weaker vessel. So far as she ex- 
plains any proposal, it seems to be this :—that 
wives should retain, if they desire it, the right to 
administer their own property, while husbands, 
under these conditions, should be irresponsible for 
the debts of their wives. Of course, the fiction is, 
that, under a marriage settlement, a woman may 
keep her property separate; but the moment it is 
realized—the moment it is ‘‘at home” in money— 
it is hopelessly her husband's, being hers only 
while imprisoned in securities and trusteeships. 
Engaging to set this matter fairly before readers 
of her own sex, Mrs, Jameson recognizes a diffi- 
culty. ‘‘ Women,” she says, ‘‘ seldom generalize. 
State the proposition that they generally, ab- 
stractedly, and upon principle, should have some 
control over the expenditure of their own earn- 
ings, and the individual appealed to will reply : 
‘ Not for the world; she leaves all these things to 
Fred; Fred understands money-matters, and ac- 
counts, and all that; and it is such a pleasure to 
owe every thing to him.’” Fred, in this case, 
stands for all mankind: the interlocutor for all 
women. ‘‘ Meantime, how does it fare with her 
poor working sister in the neighbouring alley ? 
For that also is to be considered.” This is the 
key-note of Mrs. Jameson’s discourse. To social 
inequalities of the kind referred to she traces 
much of the sin and misery in existence among 
women—the degradation of the homeless—the 
distortion of social ties, of dependence into servi- 
tude, of protection into tyranny. She again urges 
the necessity of employing a better class of nurses 
for the attendance and supervision of the sick in 
hospitals,—the class actually in existence being, 
to use general terms, drunken, vulgar, unfeeling, 
inefficient, and destitute of all sense of responsi- 
bility. The best become hardened by perpetual 
familiarity with horror and suffering. Mrs. Jame- 





son herself was told by a religious woman in a 
small hospital for hopeless, bed-ridden paupers, 
that her duties were so revolting and depressing 
that, after being for years accustomed to the work, 
she was compelled every morning to dedicate her- 
self to her task anew, ‘‘for the love of God.” 
Yet, in the Laborissitre Hospital, at Paris, which 
she visited after the publication of her First Lec- 
ture, Mrs: Jameson found, not cleanliness, light, 
and fresh air only, but cheerfulness, This place 
appeared to her ‘‘a perfect example of the com- 
bined working of men and women”—the ‘‘com- 
munion of labour.” She describes, in succession, 
a hospital of the Sisters of Charity, of the Order of 
St. Elizabeth, and the Great Civil Hospital at 
Vienna, the Spedale Maggiore of Milan—which 
disappointed her—and several Piedmontese hospi- 
tals,—from all of which she draws illustrations in 
aid of her theory. Next, as to prisons, she desires 
to introduce into them too the administrative in- 
fluence of “‘ virtuous, religious, refined, and well- 
educated women.” Capt. Maconochie mentions 
the power exercised by his wife even in the moral 
abysses of Norfolk Island, where men, who re- 
spected nothing else, respected her. She has found 
that ladies are beneficially employed in the prisons 
of Piedmont. At Neudorf, in the Austrian do- 
minions, there is a prison governed chiefly by 
women. Its inmates are classified as the des- 
perate, the penitent, and the voluntary, and were 
more than 200 in number. ‘‘To manage these 
unhappy, disordered, perverted creatures (some of 
whom had been brought in chains from Vienna) 
there were twelve women, assisted by three chap- 
lains, a surgeon, and a physician: none of the 
men resided in the house, but visited it every day. 
The soldiers and police officers, who had been sent 
in the first instance as guards and jailors, had been 
dismissed.” To similar purpose, Mrs. Jameson 
treats of Reformatory Schools, Penitentiaries, and 
Workhouses,—the last being universally in need, 
she says, ‘‘of a proper moral supervision.” She 
never experienced in a penal cell the sense of 
depression, almost of despair, produced by a visit 
to some of the English workhouses. Certainly, 
this part of her lecture should receive attention, 
as a serious charge is preferred against the actual 
system of poor-law management. Altogether, 
Mrs. Jameson’s little volume is one for serious 
notice,—it is a grave, reflective, almost a sadden- 
ing book, abounding in utterances of the most 
genial human charity. 

Memorials of Agmondesham and Chesham Ley- 
cester : in two Martyr Stories. (Saunders & Otley.) 
—These ‘‘ Martyr Stories” are much better of their 
kind than most of the stories which profess to be 
written for the author’s own amusement. They 
are carefully done ; and although the interest is 
mild, there is a local colouring preserved which 
makes them agreeable to read, and there is a total 
absence of all pretentiousness, which is a great 
gain in stories that set up to be historical. 

The Sparrowgrass Papers; or, Living in the 
Country. By Frederic S. Cozens. (Low & Co.) 
—The ‘‘ benevolent reader,” if there be such a one, 
will feel regret and something like shame that a 
rational being should have written such trash as 
these ‘Sparrowgrass Papers,’—the ordinary reader 
will feel indignant at the impertinence of having 
been ever expected to read them. The ‘ Sparrow- 
grass Papers’ are written with bland inanity ; the 
self-complacence of the author is the only feature 
that is not imitated,—the fun is prepense and 
dreary, without a single sparkle of genuine mirth, 
—the extravagances are all calculated and guiltless 
of any tendency to excite a laugh. The book pro- 


fesses to record the cockney experiences of a town- - 


bred family who come to live in the country, and 
who expect that the knowledge of the management 
of pigs and poultry will come by nature. One 
joke we give as a specimen. Speaking of a 
travelling menagerie the Author says—‘ At last 
comes the elephant, the Aleph of the procession. 
Aleph, the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
Probably the elephant was the first thing Adam 
saw, and hence the name Aleph-ant.” There are 
one or two episodes introduced, one called ‘‘ The 
New Godiva,” and the other an “‘ Iroquois Legend,” 
which go far to prove that the Author’s fine 
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writing is one degree more intolerable than his 


facetious writing. We can only express our hope 
that there will be very few persons so idle or so 
destitute of other resources as to read ‘The Spar- 
row-grass Papers’ of their own free will. 

The French Pastor at the Seat of War: being 
Letters written from the East, by Emilien Frossard, 
Protestant Pastor in the French Army before Sebas- 
topol. Translated from the French. (Nisbet & 
Co.)—The French Protestant Pastor is appa- 
rently a sensible as well as a pious man. His 
letters written to his children are in excellent 
taste, and extremely interesting. The religion is 
ingrained, and not obtrusively overlaid. The 
Pastor is alive to all the objects of interest in his 
journey to the East, and describes what he sees 
in a lively unaffected manner, which might be 
adopted with great advantage in religious books 
written by English ‘‘ pastors and masters.” These 
Letters give curious little glimpses of camp and 
hospital life, which would be thought below the 
dignity of the “‘ Historic Muse,” or even of the 
more easy going “‘ gossip” of ‘‘Our own Corre- 
spondent.” The work is well translated, and we 
can recommend it to all who patronize the lighter 
works of religious literature. It is adapted to be 
read aloud by young people. 

The Blind Girl of Wittenberg : a Life Picture of 
the Times of Luther and the Reformation. Trans- 
lated from the German, by John G. Morris. 
(Philadelphia, Lindsay & Blakiston ; London, Low 
& Co.)—The portrait of Luther as given in this 
story is forcible and life-like,—and we are assured 
in the Preface that every word put into his mouth 
in the course of the story was ‘‘really uttered by 
him in some other connexion.” This gives an 


‘impress of individuality which is extremely inter- 


esting. The words do not appear to be at all dis- 
torted or perverted from their original intention ; 
the story itself of the Blind Girl is only a framework 
to introduce them. The story is rather stiff, and 
the incidents not very natural; to ordinary readers 
the speeches of Leonard Fichner, the conduct of 
Catherine, Margaret and their father will not be 
very intelligible ;—but all that concerns the Great 
Reformer is well managed and cleverly introduced. 

An ambitious dissertation, Zhe Logic of the 
Christian Faith, by P. E. Dove, proposes to trace 
the progress of human thought and reasoning 
“from the absolute negation of belief up to the 
highest and most complex form of faith.” The 
argument is conducted with dignity, precision, and 
vigour, as in the former works of the writer.— 
Archdeacon Pratt, of Calcutta, working along a 
parallel line of inquiry, publishes a tract to prove 
Scripture and Science not at Variance, confining 
himself to the earlier chapters of Genesis.—An 
Exposition of the Types and Antitypes of the Old 
and New Testament, by the Hon. Lady Scott, 
treats chiefly of the Biblical prophecies concerning 
the advent and the mission of Christ. It is in- 
tended for family reading.—A curious volume, 
edited by the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A., is entitled 
Medieval Preachers and Medieval Preaching. It 
consists of a chronological series of extracts from 
the sermons of the Middle Ages—of Strabanus, 
who preached against the outcry raised during an 
eclipse of the moon—of Atto of Verceil, who had 
such a horror of long sermons that, having once 
discoursed for ten minutes, he abridged the sermon 
‘Jest the common people should be disgusted,”— 
of the Ligurian Bruno, of Abelard, and others,— 
among whom must be mentioned Antonio Vieyra, 
who preached to the fishes from the text, ‘‘ Ye are 
the salt of the earth.” He said that fish had two 
excellent qualities which fitted them to form an 
audience: they could hear, and they could not 
speak. He showed that fishes were better than 
men and beasts, because, when the flood happened, 
only a few beasts and men were permitted to live, 
while the fish thrived, and enjoyed for forty days 
the range of the whole world.—TZhe Church and 
the People, twelve sermons, by Henry Whitehead, 
M.A.,—The Lord’s Day, by W. Farquhar Hook, 
D.D.,— Devotional Theology of the Church of Rome, 
—How to Spend Sunday,—and Occupy till I Come, 
a funeral sermon, by the Rev. J. Aspinall, M.A., 
of Althorpe, Lincolnshire,—belong to the class of 
religious ephemerides. 





Matters of law and justice are variously treated 
in The Tenth Report of the Associate Institution for 
Improving and Enforcing the Laws for the Pro- 
tection of Women,—Three Papers on Capital Punish- 
ment, by E. Webster, A. H. Dymond, and H. 
Mayhew, read before the Society for Promoting 
the Amendment of the Law,—the Annual Report 
of that Society,—Mr. Ewart’s Speech on Capital 
Punishment,—Criminal Lunatics, are they Respon- 
sible? an examination of the plea of insanity, by 
Dr. J. R. Reynolds,—Opinion of the Press on a 
work by E. Moss on Limited Liability,—A Me- 
morial on Reform in the House of Commons, by 
W. S. H., is curiously unreadable, being as pon- 
derous in expression as the worst of the Statutes 
at Large. 

Connected with military affairs, the following 
publications lie on our table :—Speech of the Right 
Hon. Sydney Herbert On the Education of Officers 
in the Army,— Was the Roman Army provided with 
Medical Oficers? by Dr. J. Y. Simpson, — The 
Squabbles of the Royal Artillery and Royal Engi- 
neers Examined, and their Duties Discussed, by 
Nemo,—and the first part of The British Soldier, 
an Anecdotical History of the British Army, a 
roughly compiled narrative, popular in its object, 
by Mr. J. H. Stocqueler. 
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THE VELASQUEZ ‘BOAR-HUNT.’ 
Keir, Sept. 10. 

To a letter from Mr. Lance, the eminent painter, 
which appeared in your paper of April 7th, 1855, 
my attention was first drawn by another letter 
from Mr. Lance, in the Times of the 12th of April, 
1856, in reply to certain remarks in the then 
recent debate in the House of Commons on the 
National Gallery Estimates. Mr. Lance’s letter 
to you was in answer to a note in my ‘ Velazquez 
and his Works’ (small 8vo., London, 1855, p. 217), 
relating to the ‘Boar-Hunt,’ by Velazquez, in the 
National Gallery,—a passage which a review in 
your columns had brought under the especial 
notice of your readers. In that note, I said that 
Mr. Lance, in giving evidence before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, had at first stated that, 
amongst other extensive repairs made by him on 
the picture, he had painted, out of his own head, 
a group of mules in the foreground, which occupied 
a space, as near as he could guess, of the size of a 
sheet of foolscap paper; but that on another day, 
when again examined before the picture, he had 
admitted that a good deal of the original painting 
still survived,—that the chasm which he had filled 
with mules was less by three-fourths than he had 
supposed,—and that in these mules themselves 
he had been guided by the backs, necks, and ears, 
which had remained with tolerable distinctness, 
and enabled him to follow the design of the master. 
To this statement of mine, Mr. Lance replied, in 
your columns, as follows:—‘‘To every word of 
my printed evidence I adhere. At Mr. Thane’s 
request, I worked daily for six weeks on the 
injured picture. Two persons, not belonging to 
my family, who know and can provecthis, are still 
alive. When I was before the picture at the 
National Gallery, several of the Committee, not 
unfrequently more than one at a time, asked me 
questions, such as ‘ Did you do ¢his?’ pointing to 
one part of the picture; ‘Did you do that?’ point- 
ing to another part. I may have said that I could 
not, after such a lapse of time (nearly twenty 
years), speak with certainty as to every touch of 
mine on the picture. No doubt ‘a good deal of 





the original painting still survived,’ but I distinctly 
deny that I ever said or thought that the chasm 
which I filled was less in area by three-fourths 
than I had stated, or that in these mules I had 
been guided by the backs, necks, and ears, which 
had remained with tolerable distinctness, and 
enabled me to follow the design of the master. 
To the best of my recollection, the canvas where 
I put in the mules was entirely bare, as it was in 
many other parts,—and the injury which the 
picture had sustained may be guessed by the time 
which was consumed in repairing it—time which 
I very unwillingly gave up at the earnest entreaty 
of Mr. Thane, and which nothing but his distressed 
state of mind would have induced me to employ in 
that operation.” Having been present as a member 
of the Committee when Mr. Lance was examined 
in the National Gallery, I thought it right, as a 
biographer of Velazquez, carefully to report the 
substance of his evidence on that day—evidence 
which so nearly concerned one of the principal 
works of the great Castilian master, and of which 
no record was to be found in the big blue book 
which commemorated the labours of the Committee. 
I, of course, greatly regretted that Mr. Lance’s 
denial of the correctness of my report should have 
so long escaped my notice; and on reading, on the 
12th of April, 1856, his letter of the 7th of April, 
1855, I immediately wrote to him to express my 
regret, and to explain the means by which I io 
posed to repair the involuntary neglect with which 
I had treated his statement. Of my own original 
note and his letter to the Atheneum, I printed a 
few copies side by side; and I sent copies of this 
paper to all the surviving members of the Com- 
mittee and to all the other persons I could re- 
collect who had been in the habit of attending the 
meetings of the Committee of 1853,—each copy 
being accompanied by a circular requesting the 
receiver—if he had been present when Mr. Lance 
was examined in the National Gallery—to favour 
me with his written recollections of what passed 
on that occasion. Of the seventeen members of 
the Committee, three are dead—Mr. Goulburn, 
Mr. Baring Wall, and Sir William Molesworth. 
Col. Mure, the Chairman, Mr. Marshall, Mr. 
Hamilton, Lord Brooke (now Earl of Warwick), 
and Mr. Hardinge have informed me that they 
were not present. Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Raikes 
Currie, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Lord Seymour 
(now Duke of Somerset), Mr. Granville Vernon, 
Mr. Ewart, and Lord William Graham were pre- 
sent, and have sent me answers. The other persons 
to whom I applied were eight in number. Of these, 
Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Ford, Mr. William 
Russell, and Mr. Henry Farrer were not present. 
Col. (now Major-General) Thwaites was present, 
but did not hear what was said. Mr. Morris 
Moore “declined to hold any communication with 
Mr. Stirling.” Mr. Henry Cheney and Mr. 
William Coningham were present, and have sent 
answers. The answers, nine in all, I have since 
placed in Mr. Lance’s hands; and he has been 
good enough to permit me to say, without troubling 
you with extracts, that they all, without exception, 
bear testimony, so far as the recollections of the 
writers can be relied on, to the general accuracy 
of my impugned statement. 

So much for what Mr. Lance has said and has 
written. The question in which I am chiefly con- 
cerned, and in which I believe the public will be 
chiefly interested, is, what has he actually done? 
It is surely most desirable to know, as nearly as it 
can be known, the extent to which his restorations 
have affected the authenticity of the picture, and 
how far it might justly be said, as in fact it was 
said while his first evidence was yet recent, that 
the ‘Boar-Hunt’ was not a Velazquez at all, but 
a Lance. For this purpose it was necessary to 
obtain evidence as to the original composition of 
at least that part of the picture upon which Mr. 
Lance’s largest operation had been performed, 
namely, the group in the centre of the foreground. 
Through a friend at Madrid, I therefore applied to 
the Director of the Queen of Spain’s gallery for a 
tracing of that portion of the copy existing in that 
collection. This copy had been executed by Goya 
after Ferdinand the Seventh had presented the 
picture by Velazquez to Sir Henry Wellesley, 
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probably about 1819 or 1820, and while it was yet | tioned the perfect good faith with which all his | matics and Natural Philosophy in the narrowest 


untouched by London smoke or Mr. Thane’s 
destroying fingers. I asked for a tracing of all 
the figures between the red-cloaked cavalier and the 
recumbent peasant, including those two figures ; 


but by mistake another part of the picture was | 


traced, and the required portion only reached me 
on the Ist of July. By this neatly executed 
tracing, it appears that the group in the restored 
picture agrees with that in Goya's copy, both in 
the number and relative position of the figures and 
in general aspect. Many variations occur in the 
details. The most important of these seems to be 
the transformation of horses, as copied by Goya, 
into mules, as restored by Mr. Lance. In the 
placing of the legs and ears of the central mule, in 
its reins, bit, and saddle-cloth, differences will also 
be found. The man reclining in the foreground 
wrapped in a cloak, but showing one hand anda 
leg, shows, in Goya’s copy, only the hand. The 
men standing by the enclosure with their backs 
turned to the spectator seem absolutely identical 
in the two works. If, therefore, the canvas upon 
which Mr. Lance worked was ‘‘ wholly bare,” and 


| every word of his printed evidence.” 


evidence was given. But I did, and do, contest 
his claim to having “imagined and designed” the 
aforesaid group of mules; a claim distinctly made 
in his first evidence (see Minutes; questions 
5127—5137), and again put forward when he 
announced in your columns his adherence ‘‘to 
I retain my 
opinion published in 1855, that the composition of 
that group, and of the picture generally, remains, 
with a few trivial exceptions, as it was “imagined 
and designed” by Velazquez. I hope I have now 
said enough to show that that opinion rests on 
reasonable grounds. They who wish to investigate 
those grounds for themselves will find the tracings 
of which I have spoken in the hands of the Keeper 
of the National Gallery. 

Before dismissing the ‘ Boar-Hunt,’ I may say 


; that I have lately seen a fine repetition of the 


if this bare place was “not less than a sheet of | 


foolscap paper,” and if he were not guided by 
remnants of the original outline left round the 
edges of the chasm, all that can be said is that to 
have so exactly recalled the forms of the departed, 
argues no common gift of second-sight, and is an 
achievement of restoration such as Porson himself 
never surpassed, The tracing obtained by me is 
23% inches wide by 133 inches high. A sheet of 
foolscap paper when folded measures from 12 to 
13 inches by about 8 inches, or when spread out 
12 to 13 inches by about 16 inches. The entire 
sheet would cover the three mules, part of the 
man in red, all the figures beyond the mules, and 
about two inches of the ground within the inclosure. 
The folded or half-sheet, which is probably meant 
when a sheet of paper is used as an illustration of 
size, would cover the whole of the mule in the 
centre, and great part of the other two mules, 
besides most of the figures standing beside and 
behind the head of the central mule. To have re- 
placed, even within this more limited space, all 
the missing details with so near an approach to 
perfect accuracy, is by no means the least remark- 
able of the fine performancés of Mr. Lance’s rich 
palette and brilliant pencil. The first tracing, 
sent me by mistake, was taken from the group of 
six mules to the left (the spectator’s right) of the 
picture. These appear to agree exactly with the 
work of Velazquez. 

To neglect no means of elucidating the facts of 
my case, I applied to Lord Northwick for the use 


of the fine small study for the picture, by Velazquez | 


himself, which graces his Lordship’s collection at 
Cheltenham. My request was most kindly granted. 
Mr. Lance and I, Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Ford, 
Mr. Wornum, and some other gentlemen examined 
the two pictures, placed side by side, in the 
National Gallery. The study, having only a few of 
the foreground-figures in it, did not throw any light 
on the probable condition of the group in question; 
but within the enclosure, near its further side, and 
about the centre of the canvas, we observed a 
group consisting of two horsemen and man on 
foot, a group which in the large picture was com- 
posed of three horsemen. Mr. Lance pointed to 
the third horse as being probably a piece of his 
own work, saying that he supposed that a chasm 
had occurred in the paint across the lower part of 
the man, and that he had repaired the damage by 
mounting him on a superfluous horse. The at- 
tention of the Madrid artist being called to this 
point, a slight sketch of that part of Goya’s copy 
shows that the said horse was a pleonasm, and 
that the figure which Mr. Lance had made into a 
cavalier prancing towards the spectator had ori- 
ginally been a pedestrian with his back turned. 
Were an opportunity to occur of placing the 
Trafalgar Square picture in juxtaposition with 
the copy that hangs in the purer air of the 
Prado, I should not be surprised to find other 
indications of the six weeks’ labour bestowed 
on the former by Mr. Lance. That he had 
bestowed great labour on it I never questioned ; 
and I hope it isneedless to. add, that I never ques- 


striking group of the men in red and grey, and the 
priest between them, and some of the other figures, 
with an arch and building in the background, by 
Velazquez. It measures 2 feet 64 inches high, by 
3 feet 1 inch wide. Brought from Spain in the 
last century by Lord Grantham, it is now in the 
collection of his descendant Earl De Grey. In 
the catalogue of the collection it is called a repe- 
tition of part of a “‘hunting scene,” brought to 
England in 1826 by Sir Lionel Harvey, which is 
probably the study before mentioned, now in Lord 
Northwick’s gallery. Lady De Dunstanville has 
a fine copy by Gainsborough of Lord De Grey’s 
picture, of which the brilliant tones naturally 
attracted the notice of that great colourist. 

Col. Mure, in his reply to my question, re- 
quested me to let it be known that he considers 
that the meeting of the Committee in the National 
Gallery was not a regular sitting, but a meeting 


privately arranged for the satisfaction of those who | 


wished to hear Mr: Lance explain his first evi- 
dence ; and that what passed there could not there- 
fore have been reported in the blue book. 

In a letter published in the Sun of the 14th of 
May, and since reprinted in a pamphlet, Mr. 
Morris Moore has thought proper to assert that I 
called him in ‘‘to act as an umpire” between Mr. 
Lance and me. The foregoing narrative of my 
proceedings has made it plain that none of the 
eminent and intelligent persons with whom Mr. 
Moore had the good fortune to be briefly asso- 
ciated were asked to act as umpires. I invited 
them to perform the humbler part of witnesses ; 
Mr. Moore received a copy of the circular sent to 


| them all; and I am sure his readers will not sus- 





pect me of making any exception in favour of that 
polite letter-writer. On a subject in which he 


professes to take the deepest interest, he was civilly | 


asked to give evidence; he refused, with a cour- 
tesy peculiar to himself; and he followed up his 
refusal by publishing an account of the trans- 
action, which affords fresh proof that he is no less 
accurate than courteous. 

I have only to add to this letter, already too 
long, that the delay in its publication has arisen 
from private causes, in no way connected with the 
question at issue, which I have explained, satisfac- 
torily I hope, to Mr. Lance, to whom I beg leave 
to express my thanks for the kindness and candour 
with which he has discussed this matter with me, 
both personally and in writing. 

have, &c., WILLIAM STIRLING. 





CATALOGUE OF PHILOSOPHICAL MEMOIRS. 
Edinburgh, Sept. 6. 

I observe that one of your Correspondents has 
taken up the recent Report of the Committee of 
the British Association on the formation of a Cata- 
logue of Philosophical Memoirs ; and as I have no 
doubt that the eminent and able members of that 


| sense of the term,—is so great as not only to be 
unnecessary for the great practical end of assisting 
| the researches of men of science, but also to place 
an almost insurmountable obstacle in the way of its 
accomplishment. The time, labour, and expense, 
requisite for completing so enormous an Index 
| would be as great a barrier to its execution as its 
| price when finished would be to the general use of 
|it by men of science. The punctual continuation 
|of it in after years would also be rendered im- 
probable exactly in proportion to the magnitude of 
| the scale on which it is undertaken. 

I shall now state some principles of abridgment 
| of the work, which I think should be taken into 
| consideration. 

1. It is proposed that the Catalogue shall ex- 
| tend back to the year 1800. This is quite right, 
as it will then form the continuation of Dr. Young's 
, Catalogue of References in the 2nd volume of his 
Lectures. The inspection of that admirable Cata. 
logue will show how much the student may 
be assisted by a compilation of no great ex. 
tent, in which the principle of selection according 
, to the merit and importance of the papers, and 
| that of abridgment in entering and printing the 
| titles, has been judiciously carried out. Now the 
| first ground for selection which I have to mention 
| is, that papers previous to 1825, or at least to 
| 1820, should be much more sparingly entered than 
| those of a later date. Except to a very few students 
| of minute history the third and fourth-rate papers 
| of the first twenty years of the century are alto- 
| gether without value. Let the Bibliography be 
| therefore made increasingly copious as it approaches 
our own day. 

2. Even in later times the Bibliography must 
| not be indiscriminate, but made with judgment 
'and on principle. This is at once an objection to 
| the proposal of Mr. Harrison to make the Index 
| by ptecework. There are a few works, such as the 

Transactions of the leading Scientific Societies, 
from which all papers on the specific subjects 
should be included in the Index. But these are 
,few in number, and the number of titles in 
each is comparatively not great. It will not, 
I trust, be proposed to include in the Index 
every title belonging to the specified depart. 
ments contained in the Comptes Rendus of the 
Academy of Sciences, in the Proceedings of the 
Sections of the British Association, or even in the 
better class of scientific periodicals. No small 
| number of such entries would be valueless in them- 
selves and a mere incumbrance to the student of 
science in his researches. Exactly in proportion 
as the judgment of the compilers of the Catalogue 
is called forth, will its value as a guide to the 
| inquirer be increased, and its bulk and price 
diminished. 

| 8. I doubt very much the necessity of copying 
| the titles in full in every case. Perhaps we should 
not err much in stating that the most important 
| papers have the shortest titles, and that the longest 
| and most confused titles belong to the most insig- 
| nificant contributions. I should prefer having the 
| titles judiciously abbreviated, and occasional notes 
| subjoined in small type, after the manner of Young, 
| conveying a mere indication of the gist of the 
| paper. The object of the Catalogue is to put the 
inquirer on the right track, not to save him in all 
| cases the trouble of turning up memoirs which 
| may prove to be of no use to him. No elaborate- 
| ness of titles can prevent this. Under all possible 
contingencies the number of entries in a double- 
| columned quarto page must surely be underrated 
| by the Committee ; I think their Report mentions 
thirty. 

In order to insure a reasonable circulation and 
| sale for a work of so limited a character, and 
| addressed to so small a portion of the reading 


Committee will be disposed to receive and consider | public, condensation must be the first pre-requisite. 
all well-meant suggestions, I take the liberty of | Unless the price can be made moderate, the pub- 


making a few remarks on the subject of their Re- 
port, which is one in which I have long taken a 
cordial interest. 

It appears to me that the proposed extent of the 
Catalogue—ten quarto volumes of 800 pages each 
—which, be it observed, are not meant to include 
Chemistry or Natural History, but only Mathe- 


; lication will never take place. Let not, therefore, 
| too much be in the first instance attempted. 

| am confident that five or six closely printed octavo 
| volumes would easily contain all that it is impor- 
| tant to include in the Catalogue, and that even if 
| Chemistry and some allied subjects were included, 
| —as I am inclined to think ought to be the case. 
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But if it be otherwise, I should advise that in order 
to contract the field, English scientific literature 
should in the first instance be dealt with. German 
industry has already provided us with many guides 
to the history of science abroad, such as the ‘ Re- 
pertorium’ of Fechner and that of Dove, the 
admirable Index to Gehler’s ‘ Wérterbuch,’ and 
the ‘Fortschritte der Physik’ of the Berlin 
Society. At the same time, I think the more 
comprehensive plan feasible within the limits 
which I have stated, or even less. 
I remain, &c., JAMES D. ForBEs. 


P.S. Before I saw Mr. Harrison’s letter it had 
occurred to me that the labour and responsibility 
of the work might be diminished by an extended 
voluntary (and of course gratuitous) co-operation of 
men of science. They might undertake to analyze 
a given set of Transactions or a periodical work, 
either completely or by superintending the labours 
ofanamanuensis, I should be willing, for example, 
to take in hand ‘ Nicholson’s Journal’ (the best in 
the early part of the century) as a commencement. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Urbino, August 25. 

Ir is only a chance straggler or so from the 
yearly flocks of migratory English, or one who, 
like myself, especially avoids the favourite haunts 
of those birds of passage, who sometimes finds his 
way to this out-of-the-world little Apennine city. 
Here is to be found neither pale ale nor patent 
medicines, — neither fish sauce nor Galignani’s 
Messenger to comfort our countrymen and women 
on their weary pilgrimage. Till such time, there- 
fore, as these signs of civilization arrive, the place 
will remain comparatively clear of the much-com- 
plaining race of tourists. Yet ‘‘ every schoolboy 
knows,” or ought to know, that it was for more 
than two hundred years the seat of the most 
polished Court, certainly of Italy, perhaps of 
Europe. In arts, arms, and science, nay, strange 
to say, in outside morality, at least, at a time when 
the wildest licence and the most insolent Cynicism 
prevailed around it, the Court of the Dukes of 
Urbino was as far above its neighbours as its local 
habitation overtopped theirs. But these good old 
days are now more than two centuries behind us, 
for the devolution of the State to Papal misrule 
in 1624 brought with it the unfailing consequences 
of poverty, crime, ignorance, and moral and phy- 
sical debasement, till, in an incredibly short time, 
Urbino dwindled into what she now is, the hungry 
barren province of a paralytic state, and its capital 
became an insignificant half-alive nest of sluggish 
existence, differing but little from a dozen other 
petty hill towns of Italy with great names trailing 
behind them, in shreds and tatters, and nothing 
but those pitiful husks of their early greatness 
left. 


The town of Urbino has all the usual fea- 
tures of such places. Tortuous up-and-down 
streets, break-neck pavements, tall grim houses, 
showing here and there a relic of old times in a 
finely-sculptured portal or a curiously-wrought 
iron torch-holder fastened to the wall, and a bleak, 
bold prospect over the hard-featured Apennine 
country, stretching as far even as the crags of San 
Marino. The stately old Ducal Palace is now a 
world too wide for the Cardinal Legate and his 
few tonsured attendants who come to pass the 
summer here, and are about as fitly domiciled 
under munificent Duke Federigo’s gorgeous ceil- 
ihgs and luxuriant arabesqued friezes as they would 
be capable of profiting by his once world-famous 
collection of manuscripts—now merged, as well as 
the libraries of Urbino and Gubbio, in that abyss 
of lost learning, the Vatican Library. 

A dismal change has come over this proud old 
eyrie of the Montefeltrian eagle since one of its 
citizens, by name Giovanni Sanzio, thought to 
make sure of fame by writing the ponderous poem 
of twenty-four thousand lines in honour of his 
Duke, the very name of which is scarcely known 
in our day, and unconsciously bequeathed a pre- 
cious heritage to posterity in that simple sketch of 
his wife reading, with their little Raphael asleep 
on her knee, over the officious restoration of which 





T have just been making moan in the unpretending 
birth-house of the great painter of Urbino. The 
palace, with its two gaunt gateway towers, looks 
more grim and louring than ever this evening, 
for a summer storm is fast rolling up over the cliffs 
of Monte Carpegna, and in the west a pale glaring 
stripe of yellow light, such as the French expres- 
sively call blafard, is photographing the seamy 
wrinkled old front of the fabric against the sky, 
and reminding me how its last Duke Francesco 
Maria the Second must have looked in his age and 
desolation on that June morning which brought 
him tidings of the sudden and untimely death of 
his son and the heir to his dukedom, Prince 
Federigo, in the midst of a life of low and shame- 
less excess, in whom, as his monument records, 
“sank the house Della Rovere,” and the territory 
of Urbino lapsed to the paternal sway of Rome. 

Of all the manufactures which fiourished so 
luxuriantly in Urbino under the protection of its 
dukes, the only one which has sufficiently survived 
to merit the attention of the artistic antiquary is 
that of the celebrated Majolica or earthenware, for 
the collection of which a sort of furore seems to 
have arisen during the last year or two in England 
and France. The discovery and acquisition of 
such remnants of this beautiful fabric as exist out 
of museums, scattered up and down Central Italy, 
very limited in quantity, and to be met with for 
the most part in all sorts of unreachable places,— 
in convents which dare not, and old seignorial 
houses which will not, part with the coveted 
morsel except under strong temptation,—forms 
just at present an exciting species of commerce, 
a sort of industrial deer-stalking, quite Italian and 
sui generis. 

Very little is known with any certainty respect- 
ing the origin and mode of execution of the Majo- 
lica, and this obscurity leaves a certain gap in the 
history of ornamental art, the more to be regretted 
as all the discoveries of modern chemistry have 
hitherto failed to recover the secret of some of the 
colours and prismatic varnishes which distinguish 
it from all other kinds of earthenware. Pesaro, 
Urbino, Gubbio, and Faenza were the towns most 
celebrated for the manufacture. Its palmy days 
extended over little more than one hundred years, 
from the half of the fifteenth to the middle of the 
sixteenth century. It was held in high estimation 
by the artistic authorities of the day, and painters 
of note are known to have furnished designs for 
choice services of Majolica. The term Raphael- 
ware is, however, erroneously applied to it, if in- 
tended to convey the idea that the painter of the 
‘ Transfiguration’ employed his pencil in its adorn- 
ment. Whether he ever gave any designs for such 
a purpose seems most problematical, and in general 
those attributed to him are mere fragments of 
copies from his pictures and from the engravings 
of Marc Antonio. But among the artists of the 
day who did so exercise their talent, Vasari men- 
tions Gianbattista Franco, of Venice, and Taddeo 
Zuccaro, as having been employed by Duke Guido- 
baldo the Second. Zuccaro indeed designed, and 
Fontana executed, the double set of Majolica 
which that Prince presented to Philip the Second 
of Spain ; and Charles the Fifth is said to have 
received at his hands a similar token of friendship. 
Numerous are the names of the celebrated masters 
of this branch of Art. Some of the most famous 
were accustomed to add their signatures to their 
choice works. Of these Maestro Giorgio, Fra 
Xanto, and the family of Fontana are the chief. 
Maestro Giorgio Andreoli was the Magnus Apollo 
of Gubbio, and possessed the secret of that brilliant 
ruby-coloured glaze which is so much sought for in 
his productions. His artistic skill earned him a 
patent of nobility from the Duke of Urbino, and 
his sons occupied a considerable station as notables 
of the city. One only, however, of them seems to 
have followed his father’s calling. The workshops 
of Gubbio also sent forth the species of ware called 
Stolfata, presenting a mixed design of dark blue 
and buff, with a strong. golden and prismatic lustre 
over the whole ; they are frequently further adorned 
with portraits in the same colours, scrolls, medal- 
lions, and sententious inscriptions. 

Pesaro has the honour of being named as the 
birthplace of the manufacture, and several of the 


most curious pieces of Majolica still extant were 
produced there. 

Fra Xanto and Fontana worked at Urbino itself, 
whence came the plates, vases, and innumerable 
other forms of Majolica, some of them really mag- 
nificent in size, shape, and fullness of colour, tech- 
nically called Storiati,—that is, adorned with my- 
thological, historical, or religious subjects. The 
often unsightly drawing and faulty chiar-oscuro 
observable in this species of Majolica is to be ac- 
counted for by the immense difficulties attending 
the painting, which had to be executed on a surface 
of wet varnish, without the possibility of correc- 
tion, on account of the immediate absorption of the 
colours, while their ultimate effect, after under- 
going the influence of fire, could never be calcu- 
lated with precision. Faenza lagged somewhat in 
the rear of its neighbours in renown, although it 
has given the generic name of faience to the com- 
mon earthenware of France, and produced speci- 
mens very little, if at all, inferior to the others in 
richness of colour, (especially a deep violet blue), 
while it often exhibits the mother-of-pearl-like 
varnish, so dear to connoisseurs. I have men- 
tioned but one or two of the most marked genera 
of Majolica,—to enumerate one-half of the species 
would task the patience of both writer and readers. 
There are the rabeschi, or arabesqued dishes, some 
of them of great beauty, though painted when the 
art was on the very brink of its decline ; the Spanish 
vassoi, or deep dishes of great size, displaying a 
mixture of coppery gold colour and creamy white 
in intricate Moresque patterns, of which the fashion 
is said to have come from Spain. There are nup- 
tial plates, childbed plates, ball-room salvers, plates 
amatory, symbolical, ceremonious,—flasks, basins, 
jars of all sizes, a whole world of capricious forms 
and colours, to make closer acquaintance with 
which those curious in Majoliche had better try 
and wade through the prim and prosy volume of 
old Passeri, who wrote in the beginning of the last 
century on the ceramic art ; or better still, pay an 
autumn visit to the various museums and private 
collections of Italy, few of which are without spe- 
cimens of Urbino ware. 

It is quite comical to hear with what sports- 
manlike gusto an eager collector will sometimes 
relate the difficulties of an arduous chase after 
some more than commonly precious morceaw of 
the coveted Majolica. Not many days back, I 
happened to be present when one of the most 
active Florentine collectors was detailing with 
a whole whirlwind of Southern gesticulation an 
expedition of the kind in which he had lately 
been engaged :—how, hearing that in an out-of- 
the-way half-ruinous villa, not far from the Roman 
frontier,—a villa belonging to a miserly, doting 
old Marchese, as dull as a dormouse, and as proud 
—as proud, perdinci/ as the Campanile of the 
Duomo,—there existed a plate of rare beauty, 
which had been in the family—who could tell how 
many years !—a nuptial plate, caro mio, withclasped 
hands in the centre and rich circular ornaments of 
ruby glaze, proving it to be a genuine Maestro 
Giorgio, even if it had not been signed at the back 
by the great man of Gubbio, signed in full, date 
and all,—1534, per Bacco/ the very summer time 
of the art;—how, hearing of the existence of this 
treasure of treasures from the Marchese’s Fattore, 
who came to Florence to sell the oil, he resolved, 
from pure love of Art (not to mention a certain 
arriére pensée of the gain of cent. per cent.), to get 
it out of the doting old padrone’s hands and exhibit 
it to the astonished world of crockery-lovers. Then 
he went on to tell, almost in a whisper, with his 
forefinger expressively applied to the side of his 
nose, how, by the kindness of a friend, he had been 
informed late one evening, while lounging at the 
Politeama Circus, that there was a rival in the 
field—a rival resolved to have the treasure at any 
price—a rival who had already started that even- 
ing on the fateful errand;—how he dashed out of 
the theatre to the surprise and horror of his better 
half,—scraped up his all of available cash, —whisked 
himself into the first break-neck baroccino, drove 
for life and death, knocking up both pony and 
driver,—hired another where he could, and drove 





himself,—passed the dreaded rival on the road, 
quietly snoring, like a ninny as he was, ina heavy 
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vettura with two horses, and never dreaming of 
mischance,—overturned baroccino number two into 
a ditch,—finished his journey on the back of a 
vicious donkey, .with no saddle but a ragged 
blanket,—reached the villa just at daybreak,— 
knocked up the astonished old Marchese,—took 
him by surprise,—coaxed, cajoled, persuaded him 
out of the Maestro Giorgio (for a consideration 
bene inteso!),—carried it off in triumph and 
flourished it in the face of the agonized rival just 
as he was waking from his nap and crawling 

‘leisurely up the last hill,—brought it back to 
Florence safe in the breast of his waistcoat, and 
“* Vedra! vedra! cosa stupenda!” 

_ Truly may we say, ow le roman va-t-il se nicher? 
when we find such hair-breadth ’scapes emanating 
from the region of the china-closet,—and the daily 
increasing rarity of the objects so procured makes 
Duke Francesco Maria’s neglect of his native 
Majolica and the consequent extinction ef the 
art a matter of rejoicing rather than regret to 
those who pursue such game secundum artem. 

TH. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A literary treasure has turned up—no less than 
a second copy of the first edition of Hamlet—the 
quarto of 1603! During the week, an Irish book- 
seller has been mysteriously hawking about London 
this precious work, which has hitherto possessed 
the rarity of a manuscript. ._The only known copy 
belonged to the Duke of Devonshire,—and was 
reprinted a few years ago. As most readers know, 
-the Devonshire Hamlet is imperfect, wanting the 
last leaf. The second copy also wants a leaf,— 
happily, not the last, but the first—the title-page. 
We have now, therefore, a complete copy of the 
original text of Hamlet ; and the newly-recovered 
leaf contains, we are told, a new and important 
reading. Of course, many hearts are sore at 
missing such a treasure. It found its way, how- 
ever, into the possession of Mr. Boone, the book- 
seller, in Bond Street,—at the cost, we believe, of 
70/.,—and, subsequently, into the hands of a well- 
known and indefatigable Shakspearian collector, 
for the moderate price of 120/. We should have 
been better pleased if it had been secured, by Mr. 
Jones, for the British Museum; but, as it did not 
find its way to Trafalgar Square en route to Ame- 
rica, there is still some hope that it may hereafter 
find a resting-place in our National Library. We 
have Messrs. Boone’s authority for stating that 
the book,—which by the terms of sale to Mr. 
Halliwell remains in their possession for three 
months,—may be seen at their establishment in 
Bond Street by Shakspearian and other students. 

Mr. Gerald Massey, the author of ‘Chris- 
tabel, and other Poems,’ has a new work in the 
press, with the title of ‘Craigcrook Castle.’ Mr. 
Alexander Smith has also, we are told, a new 
poem almost ready for the printer. 

An eminent publisher, writing under the signa- 
ture “A Lover of Consistency” sends us the 
following :— 

“ Sept. 7. 

“In last week’s Zeader appeared an excellent 
article on ‘Booksellers’ Adulterations;’ one of 
many examples given of a too frequent style of 
advertising books in the present day was, that on 
the fly-leaf of other works, or in the advertisement 
of the book itself, one constantly sees ‘These 
books are the happiest efforts of their authors.’ 
It seems to me strange that, objecting to this style 
of puffing on the part of the proprietors of the 
articles to be sold, your contemporary should lend 
his assistance to spread it. On the outside sheet of 
the same day’s issue there is an advertisement of 
three or four works by popular writers, underneath 
which is the following announcement :—‘ These 
books are decidedly the happiest efforts of their 
authors.” They may be, but surely some one else 
than their owners must tell us so before we can 
take it for granted. At any rate the Leader, while 
writing against a too common practice, should not 
destroy the effect of its own argument by aiding in 
its continuance.” 

—Our Correspondent deals, we think, unfairly 
with our contemporary. From his own position 
in the trade he must be aware that the editorial 





and business departments of a journal are distinct, 
— that an editor reads the advertisements in 
his own paper at the same time with the general 
public. But even if he read the advertisements 
before they appear in print, it is far from obvious 
that he ought to refuse their insertion in his 
columns. The advertising sheet is a kind of com- 
mon ground on which publishers display their 
wares. An editor cannot undertake to examine 
the genuineness of each article advertised in his 
pages ; nor can he profitably interfere with the 
business department, except when some violence 
is done to public morals. In his own department 
he may preach as he pleases. There he is on his 
own tripod. If answered at all he must be an- 
swered on the literary ground ; but if he were to 
say to advertisers, ‘‘ No puffs without chapter and 
verse,” the advertiser might append to his lauda- 
tion of his wares the name of the Manx Cat; and 
how is the editor to know that the Manz Cat has 
not called the work in question ‘‘the greatest pro- 
duction of the human mind”? 

Sir William Harpur’s charity at Bedford is freed 
at length from legal quarrels; and the princely in- 
come, 13,000. ayear, is to be appropriated according 
to a new scheme, settled by the Court of Chancery. 
Every friend of education must rejoice to hear of 
this termination of a dispute which has almost 
paralyzed a noble charity, and kept alive the fires 
of sectarian and local strife,—and the close of which 
leaves Bedford endowed with free grammar and 
commercial schools sufficient to educate all the 
children of the town and neighbourhood. 

Dr. Livingston, it is announced, has arrived at 
the Mauritius. We may soon, therefore, hope for 
ample information as to the details of his great 
and perilous journeys. 

The Aberdeen Journal of Wednesday announces 
the arrival in that port of the Lady Franklin, 
Capt. Penny, from Hogarth Sound, Cumberland 
Straits, where Capt. Penny and his crew had been 
prosecuting the fishing during the winter. ‘‘We 
are sorry,” says the local journal, ‘‘ to report that 
Capt. Penny has been seriously ill since April 
last. In the course of the winter he saw many 
of the native Esquimaux, and was informed by 
some of them that they had heard from 
some other tribes of their having seen, a 
long distance in a north-westerly direction from 
Hogarth Sound, and probably about the year 
1850, acircular white tent, erected on the ice, and 
that, in the absence of all the inmates, they had 
stolen from it articles made of bright metal. On 
a second visit, several moons after, two white men 
were seen at the tent. The natives also brought 
the story of a party of white men, in the locality 
indicated, having been compelled by hunger to 
devour each other. These reports are quite con- 
sistent with that brought by Dr. John Rae.” 

We are pleased to announce an increasing pros- 
perity of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution. 
At a meeting held during the week in Paternoster 
Row, it was announced that the Directors, unable 
to spend their income in relief, have made a fresh 
investment in stock. The invested stock now 
amounts to 21,610/. 14s. 9d. The relief adminis- 
tered during the past year was stated at 3910. 10s. 
in permanent assistance or annuities, and 3931. 8s. 
in temporary assistance, making a total disburse- 
ment since the commencement of nearly 6,0000. 
amongst 84 members and 29 widows of members. 


Having already stated the points in dispute 
between M. de Saulcy and Mr. Porter, with re- 
gard to the discovery of Abila, and quoted M. de 
Sauley’s stinging remark, it is fair to give Mr. 
Porter’s answer to it. The latter gentleman 
writes to us :— 

*‘Bludan, Antilebanon, Aug. 20. 

**T observe in the Atheneum of June 7 that 
M. de Saulcy has made the following assertion re- 
garding an accusation made by me relative to his 
alleged discovery of Abila :—‘ Either M. A. Bou- 
lad stated what was false to Mr. Porter, or Mr. 
Porter has stated what was false in his book.’— 
The simple facts of the case are as follows, and 
I leave the public to judge between us. At the 


time of M. de Saulcy’s visit to Damascus, M. 
Boulad informed me, in the presence of others, 
that he had given the well-known inscriptions at 





Abila to the distinguished Frenchman. This 
statement I thought nothing of at the time, as I 
knew he was in the habit of giving such informa. 
tion as he possessed to all the travellers he met 
with. But more than two years afterwards, M, 
de Saulcy’s book reached me in Damascus, and hig 
discoveries naturally afforded us no little amuse. 
ment. I then translated to M. Boulad the graphic 
account of the discovery of the inscriptions: at 
Abila. He immediately stated that this was a 
mistake, for he had given them to M. de Sauley 
before he left the city. Upon these grounds | 
accused M. de Saulcy of an act of ‘literary dis. 
honesty’ in claiming the credit of discoveries 
which he knew others had made before him. With 
these facts fresh in my mind, I was somewhat sur- 
prised at the above reply of M. de Saulcy; and 
seeing that he grounded it on a letter of M. Bou- 
lad, I wrote to the latter reminding him of the 
facts as now stated. In reply he sent-me a copy 
of his letter to M. de Saulcy’s friend. In this he 
says that he did not give the inscriptions to M. de 
Saulcy personally, having been prevented by tem. 
porary illness from seeing him ; but he gave them 
to M. Segur, the French Consul. Now it is well 
known that the latter was M. de Saulcy’s friend 
and companion, and that he accompanied him in 
his subsequent journey to Abila. M. Boulad 
further says in this letter to M. de Saulcy’s friend, 
that he spoke to me about another inscription, 
which he subsequently sent, through M. Segur, to 
M. de Saulcy, and likewise about the Abila in- 
scriptions ; and he adds, ‘ Probably Mons. Porter 
understood (from this conversation) that which 
gave him ground for the statement he made.’ 
This paragraph surely releases me from blame, if 
blame there be ; and, had M. de Saulcy understood 
it, he could not have recorded the alternative, 
‘Mr. Porter has stated what was false in his 
book.’ But as M. de Sauley now publicly admits 
that he was not the discoverer of Abila, he accuses 
himself of ‘literary dishonesty,’ for unquestionably 
he has affirmed the contrary in his book. 
“Tam, &c. J. LESLIE PoRTER.” 

They manage these things better in Denmark, 
“¢ Our readers may not be aware,” says the Pub- 
lishers’ Circular, ‘‘ that the laws, or rather the 
custom of law in Denmark, gives perpetuity to 
copyright. On a late occasion, the children of 
Oehlenschliiger, who has been called the Shakspeare 
of Denmark, addressed to the Minister of the 
Interior of that State a petition for a grant of the 
copyright, for a hundred years, of their father's 
works. The reply of the minister informed them 
that, in the opinion of the Procureur-General, 
there was no occasion for any grant of the sort, 
and that by the law of the land there was no doubt 
of the right possessed by the heirs of a deceased 
author to the exclusive right for ever of publishing 
themselves, or of assigning to others the right of 
publishing.” And yet we hear that Danish authors 
are not content. At a Congress of Scandinavian 
booksellers, comprising Danes, Swedes, Norwe- 
gians, and Finns, which has lately been held at 
Copenhagen, it was decided by the Congress to 
petition the king to institute measures for en- 
larging the protection to literary property—for 
increasing the facilities of postal communication 
in the Scandinavian States—for reducing the 
customs duties on printed works—and for esta- 
blishing an annual fair similar to that of Leipzig. 
If these Scandinavian poets and historians would 
try the tender mercies of English law under Vic- 
toria,—which law lends to the children of letters a 
very precarious protection for a very short time 
in England alone, and suffers them to fall to the 
pirates on the high seas,—they would learn to feel 
grateful for the right of perpetual property secured 
to them by Danish laws. 

‘About six miles from Rapello, and seven from 
Venosa and Melfi,” writes a Correspondent from 
Naples, ‘‘ excavations have lately been going on 
to construct the road of Rendina. In that part of 
the excavations which was conducted in the Via 
Appia, a sarcophagus has recently been discovered 
—which has thus been described to me :—It is of 
pure white marble, and measures ten palms in 
length, five in depth, and four in width. On the 
lid, which represents a kind of dormouse, is 4 
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young female sleeping, with her hair of that cha- 
racter so well known in statuary as undulating. 
Her head rests on a cushion, and her feet on a 
lion. On the front part of this sarcophagus are 
four niches,—in one of which is Proserpine—in 
another a statuette of Mars—in another of Venus 
with her glass—and in the last Meleager. On the 
other corresponding part are Ulysses, Vulcan, 
Mars, and a figure unknown. On one side is a 
fictitious door, and on the other various festoons. 
No inscription has been found upon it. This sarco- 
phagus was discovered inclosed in a rectangular 
edifice, adorned with beautiful marbles, and the 
walls of which are constructed of brick. ‘I have 
never seen anything like it,’ said an antiquary to 
me; and, though many sarcophagi have been found 
in Magna Grecia, I think these are now more 
magnificent, for the abundance and the perfection 
of the sculpture. The style,’ he continued, ‘is of 
the finest Roman—the drapery is beautiful—the 
countenance delicate—and the drawing most cor- 
rect. The niches, in which are the divinities, are 
separated from one another by many-spiral columns 
of the Corinthian order, and the figures are all in 
mezzo-rilievo.’ Notice (of which I received the 
earliest information) has just been received by the 
Directors of the Museo Borbonico of this interest- 
ing discovery, and an artist will be sent down to 
make a drawing of it, after which, if arrangements 
can be made for the purchase of it, it will be 
brought to Naples, to be placed in the Museo 
Borbonico.” 


Dr. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, Coventry Street, 
Leicester Square.—-OPEN, for Gentlemen only, from 10 till 10. 
Containing upwards of 1,000 Models and Prep i ill i 
every part of the Human Frame in Health and Disease, the Races 
of Men, &c. Lectures are delivered at 12,2, and half-past 7, by Dr. 
Sexton, F.R.G.S.; and at 4 p.m. precisely, by Dr. Kaun.—Admis- 
sion, One Shilling. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Entire Series ‘of Novelties.—Lec- 
ture, with Experiments and Dissolving Diagrams of Bessemer’s 
New Process of Manufacturing IRON and STEEL, by J. H 
Pepper, Esq., every day at ree, and every evening, except 
Monday and Saturday, at Eight. New Entertainment by Ler- 
CesTER BUCKINGHAM, Esq. entitled, ‘ LIFE in the WEST; or, 
EVERY-DAY LIFE in the LOG HUT and the CITY illustrated 
by a Series of highly-finished Dissolving Views, painted by G. 

ARVEY, Esq., from Sketches taken on the spot. Monranari'’s 
unique Collection of more than 100 FIGURES, exquisitely 
finished in Form and Dress, and Yn ee Ethnological 
Perfection SAVAGE and CIVILIZED LIFE in MEXICO, are 
to the 3,000 Works of Art, 











now added, without extra charge, 
Models, &c., exhibited daily. Re-engagement of Angas Fairbairn, 
i the Misses Bennett, for their Scottish Musical Enter- 
tainment every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Evening. 














SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES, 

ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Sept. 1.—W. W. Saunders, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—The President in- 
formed the meeting of the death of Mr. W. Yarrell, 
for many years Treasurer of the Society, which 
had taken place that morning, and briefly remarked 
on the loss to Natural History science sustained 
thereby.— Mr. Westwood observed that Dr. 
Schaum, in his continuation of Dr. Erichson’s 
‘Naturgeschichte Deutschlands,’ had fully carried 
out the principles advanced by Mr. Wollaston in 
his recently-published work, ‘On the Variation 
of Species,’— and consequently a considerable 
number of species had been sunk into local varie- 
ties. —Mr. E. Wallace sent for exhibition speci- 
mens of Laphygma exigua and Botys silacealis, 
taken in the Isle of Wight: of the first-named 
species, a single example only had previously been 
taken in Britain.—Mr. Janson exhibited Dinmarda 
Maerkeli, Dendrophilus pygmeus, Dorcatoma 
rubens, and Cryphalus binodulus, all taken near 
Highgate: the first-mentioned species had not 
been captured in this country for fifty years.—Mr. 
8. Stevens exhibited a species of Plusia, and a 
curious Pyralis, both bred from larve which he 
had found in a parcel of plants lately received from 
Madeira.—Mr. Turner exhibited a species of De- 
pressaria, apparently D. Libamotidella, which he 
had taken near Newhaven, Sussex.—Mr. Newman 
exhibited a singular Coccus, found at Darenth 
Wood, which Mr. Westwood considered to be C. 
Festuce, described by M. Boyer de Fonscolombe, 
in the ‘ Annales’ of the Entomological Society of 
France for 1834.—Mr. Dutton exhibited a variety 
of Argynis Adippe, taken in the New Forest, near 
Brockenhurst, and some Lepidoptera from the 
Isle of Wight, including a single specimen of the 
tare Heliothis armigera.—The Rev. J. Green sent 





for exhibition some fine varieties of. Lepidoptera, 
including an orange-tinted specimen of Cleora 
lichenaria.—‘ Description of a New Species of the 
Genus Myrmecilla,’ by Mr. F. Bates. 





PINE ARTS 


Aphorisms on Drawing. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, 

M.A. Longman & Co. 

THE practical experience of every artist is worthy 
of attention,—and particularly that of a gentleman 
who has attained such power and facility as Mr. 
Malan. He is one of our most distinguished ama- 
teurs, and has proved himself, in accordance with 
his position, a profound thinker. He was a liberal 
contributor tothe Exhibition for the Patriotic Fund 
at Burlington House, and was first known to the 
public as the companion of Mr. Layard during his 
latest researches, whose pencil afforded some of the 
most striking illustrations in the volume. 

This little book, which is really very unpretend- 
ing, although the title is formidable enough, is 
just the manual that was wanted. It contains a 
few distinctly enunciated sentences, good and com- 
plete in themselves, but set in a regular sequence, 
and not like some other aphorisms on Art, which 
are completely unstrung, and have the appearance 
of random entries in a commonplace-book rather 
than a series of well-digested thoughts upon a 
general subject. Mr. Malan does not address him- 
self to any particular class of Art-students or 
admirers ; and this will be seen by a few of the 
extracts we propose to lay before the reader. His 
aphorisms are numbered, and lead easily one into 
the other.— 


“Drawing is human art in imitation of Nature. By 
Nature I mean here God’s works and man’s, although they 
widely differ from each other. Those are always perfect ; 
these, on the contrary, more or less defective. For instance, 
we may see a beautiful effect of light, which is God’s work, 
upon a building worthless in every line of design, which is 
man’s art. Since, however, we are often called to draw 
natural objects of man’s making, such as buildings, furni- 
ture, &c., we may consider drawing in a twofold aspect; as 
positive or real, and as only relative. Real drawing is an 
image of God’s works; from which model real drawing 
cannot depart. For this model is the only true pattern of 
all pure and perfect taste, and all genuine art comes from 
it only. In this respect drawing differs very materially 
from its sister art, music. For in music we have, in fact, 
no perfect pattern to follow; nothing like Nature in draw- 
ing. True, there are rules of melody and laws of harmony 
which cannot be broken without at the same time destroy- 
ing the very character of music, which depends on them. 
But still the finest model in music is but a human produc- 
tion, and therefore not perfect. So that unless we could 
hear the self-taught choirs of heavenly voices singing the 
praises of God in perfect harmony and with faultless 
melodies, however great the musical genius, however sub- 
lime the conception, however deep and soul-stirring the 
harmony of a composer be, it is nevertheless relative to 
other human productions of the same kind, and not itself 
an imitation of a heavenly, that is, of a perfect, model. On 
the contrary, one of the charms of music consists in its 
creative power over its own outline, melody. But both 
drawing and music come from the soul and return thither. 
Music draws melody and paints harmony with notes, as 
painting does with pencil and colours. And yet music is 
more free than drawing. For as regards drawing, we have 
a model from which we dare not part, that is, Nature: it 
is perfect—it is God’s own workmanship; we cannot ex- 

» Nay, we never can even reach, it. Unfortunately, 
then, for human conceit, we may always compare our 
imitation with the original, which, from its very nature 
and character, is itself our KULE; and thus we have ample 
opportunity of being self-convinced, and of course corrected, 
if open to correction. Hence, too, in proportion as our 
feeling of the beauties of Nature is greater, are we less 
satisfied with our own drawing in imitation of them. This 
feeling of disappointment, however, seldom, if ever, occurs 
in relative drawing ; for this is an imitation of man’s work, 
and what one man did another man may have a chance of 
accomplishing as well.” 


After some very sensible remarks upon the 
necessity of appropriateness to actual use in the 
forms and arrang t of d tic utensils, and 
drawing a striking contrast between the old-Greek 
vases and the gorgeous display of modern Art at 
the Exhibition of 1851, where, ‘amid a profusion 
of so-called ornament, there was a dearth of really 
good outline—of adaptation of shape to the pur- 
pose for which the articles were made,” -— the 
author returns to the question of correct imitation, 
and proves himself a strict votary of Nature.— 

“ It clearly results from this, that since we have in Nature 
a perfect model to follow, our imitation of it must be either 
right or wrong. And in proportion as we depart from 
Nature to follow a design of our own, do we also degenerate 
from real to relative art. That is clearly proved by the 
style, asit is called, of Mediaeval (or even of Pre-Raphaelite, 








artists. They did, and do, draw regardless of Truru, after 
a fashion of their own, and not after Nature. Their wry- 
headed figures in buckram, their glaring colours, their 
utter carelessness about light and shade, their trees like 
brooms or cabbage-topa, their hills like sugar-loaves, their 
flowers stuck here and there in the ground, and their 
houses out of perspective, may, possibly, in their opinion, 
suit the kind of illustration to which they are often conse- 
crated, but that is not DRawiNG.” 

With the following passage we cannot so un- 
reservedly agree.— 

“* As to teaching, since drawing requires a correct eye, a 
cultivated mind, and a clever and steady hand, it is of no 
great use to teach children to draw before the age of fifteen 
or sixteen. After that age, a talented person will make 
more progress in six months than before it in perhaps as 
many years. At the age of twelve or thirteen, however, if 
the child shows decided aptitude for drawing, he might 
with advantage learn to draw large heads imchalk. That 
is the only style of drawing that will give a firm touch and 
form a flexible hand; and two or three years at least of 
this training should be considered as an indispensable foun- 
dation in learning to draw, whatever the superstructure 
may be, whether flowers, figures, landscapes, or even 
architecture.” 

Children may not be expected to show much 
tact in drawing before the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
but as the mere imitative faculty stands to the 
painter as the alphabet does to the poet, a purely 
mechanical arrangement, the sooner it is got over 
the better. A child will learn to draw geometrical 
figures with greater precision and readiness at an 
early age than at the comparatively advanced 
period of twelve or fourteen. All the greatest 
artists have shown a tendency to imitation when 
scarcely beyond their infancy; and, inasmuch as a 
power of drawing is a means of recording and 
storing up observations of nature, the sooner the 
child begins the greater his store is likely to be- 
come. To set an infant to draw great heads from 
Raphael’s ‘ Transfiguration,’ or Lo Spasimo, or 
even any of Julien’s smirking faces, would be folly. 
A child, of course, would have no sympathy with 
them. But a well-trained hand would enable a 
child before twelve years old to draw horses, wind- 
mills, and steam-engines better in his play-hours, 
and as he felt his power of imitation strengthened, 
would naturally enlarge his sphere of subjects also. 
Geometric forms should therefore ‘take the pre- 
cedence of large heads in chalk. 

Mr. Malan’s view of some of the well-known 


‘productions of Art appears in the following 


passage. — 

“ Form your own style upon Nature. Learn the prin- 
ciples of art of whom you may best, and follow good advice 
as to your work; but educate your taste, train your eye, 
and form your hand on Nature. It is the only perfect 
master. For even the best of teachers cannot be followed 
implicitly, since they show, side by side with flashes of 
genius, — of oversight or of inferiority in some things. 
Raphael, for instance, ought never to have attempted 
landscape in any way; his backgrounds often kill his per- 
fect figures. Thus, on the cartoon of ‘The Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes,’ not only is the perspective of the water 
incorrect, (judging, at least, from the copies I have seen,) 
but both Our Saviour and St. Peter are put together in a 
boat too small to carry one man in safety, much less two. 
In the celebrated fresco of ‘ The Lord’s Supper,’ by Leonardo 
da Vinci, the table, as it is drawn, cannot possibly stand, 
for the trusses on which it rests have only one side. Our 
Saviour’s head, also, is drawn in the centre of a square 
window, the opening of which takes from the effect of the 
light and shade on that Divine head. The whole picture 
would have been better if the table had been laid in the 
length and not in the breadth of the room. In like manner, 
that great master, Salvator Rosa, often painted trees and 
rocks of his own, with a masterly touch, it is true, but still 
not always after the model of Nature.” 


And his independence of the old masters is 
shown by a little travelling incident in Italy.— 

**T recollect being one day at Citta di Pieve, where, asa 
matter of course, I was taken from one end of the town to 
the other, in order to see some of Perugino’s pictures. I 
got weary of his figures awry and dressed in buckram, and 
of his buildings out of perspective, and I was reluctantly 
passing through the sacristy of a church, to be shown some 
more of them, when I beheld, nailed against the wall, but 
without a frame, a beautiful oil painting of Our Saviour 
giving the keys to St. Peter. It was a relief, at last, to 
dwell on those fine figures, dressed in good drapery ; and I 
asked my guide if he could tell me the author of that. paint- 
ing. He shrugged his shoulders, and said ‘he did not 
know; it was nobody’s, for it had no frame!’ On another 
occasion I was asked to accompany a few friends to see 
some of Raphael’s pictures, in one of the palaces at Rome. 
While my companions, Murray in hand, were inspecting 
the works of the great master, I strolled into a room adjoin- 
ing, in which, among other pictures, I noticed a very 
beautiful Virgin and Child, author unknown. I went to 
call my friends, and begged they would come and admire 
the face and the expression of the female figure. ‘ What, 
that!’ said one of them; ‘let us see: oh, it is not in 
Murray!’ And so saying he left the room.” 


Asa practical artist, the writer freely acknow- 
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ledges the existence of impedimenta ; and, contrary 
to the views of Michael Angelo, who asserted that 
a true artist could even paint with dirt, proceeds 
to consider the difference of means in going over 
the ground.— 


‘There are, however, certain things which may either 
assist or hinder in the acquisition of a bold and true style 
of drawing. For instance, the use of a fine and hard pencil, 
and of a small copy, with white paper highly hot-pressed, 
will effectually cramp the hand. But a soft pencil, BB, BBB, 
or BBB, smooth and soft lightly-tinted paper, with large 
copies at home and Nature abroad, will, on the contrary, 
give a bold and free style; at least, they will materially 
contribute towards it. Likewise, in water colours, if you 
paint with a small brush, much colour and little water, on 
smooth paper, the effect of your drawing when done will be 
harsh, heavy, woolly, and without any of that transparency 
which constitutes the chief beauty of water colours. If, on 
the other hand, you accustom yourself to work with a very 
large brush (provided it has a good point), abundance of 
water, comparatively little colour, and on rough paper, 
your outlines may be harsh at first, but that will correct 
itself in time ; and they will be well defined and character- 
istic, your work will possess an airy transparency, and you 
will acquire a freedom of touch that nothing else can give. 
* *# Much also depends on the way in which you hold the 
pencil or the brush. If you hold either as you doa penin 
writing, that is, resting against the tip of the middle finger, 
and tightly held between the thumb and the fore-finger, 
you never will draw; or, at least, your touch will always 
Temain stiff and graceless. The pencil or the brush should 
always be held lightly; it should rest on the flat side of the 
middle finger, above the root of the nail, and almost upon 
the first joint. The whole length of the tip-joint of the 
fore-finger then falls naturally upon the pencil, and holds 
it slightly; and the thumb, a little curbed, gently presses 
the pencil, opposite the first bend of the fore-finger. The 
pencil or the brush held in that manner may be turned and 
handled in any way you please; and with the little finger 
alone resting on the paper, and acting like a spring, the 
hand is so disposed as of necessity to give you a free and 
easy touch.” 

“Wisely and slow; they stumble that run fast,” 
is exemplified in the following sensible hints,— 

“We oust bear in mind that, after all, a rapid style of 
drawisz is only, as it were, running in the art. If a child 
attempts to run ere he can walk, a fall must follow; but 
after he has learnt to walk step by step, and has strength- 
ened his gait by careful exercise and attention to it, he may 
then run both swiftly and with grace. It is, therefore, a 
mistake to try and acquire at once a bold and rapid style ; 
it can only come by study and by practice, since it is the 
result of being familiar with details. These need not always 
be told in drawing, but there can be no good drawing 
without a thorough knowledge of them.” 

His own effective Arab heads are illustrated by 
the twenty-fourth aphorism.— 

“Lights are the expression of the drawing. To explain 
what I mean, consider the human face: there is light and 
shade all over it, and light gives it both life and com- 
plexion ; but the lights, the two bright specks on the pupil 
of each eye, give it expression. Why? Because they give 
it a meaning, by being at their only proper place. So true 
is this, that one or two more such bright specks added else- 
where on the face would at once destroy its expression and 
its general effect, by distracting the eye, and by bringing 
secondary features too prominently forward.” 

His love of nature amounts to genuine enthu- 
siasm ; and the earnest appeal in the subsequent 
passage, for aphorism it is not, accords thoroughly 
with the writer's own practice, and goes far to 
account for his complete mastery over material.— 

** Look, and reason on what you see; study the endless 
grace of outline, in the tree that waves in the morning 
breeze and fans youat noon; follow the mazes of its foliage, 
and breathe the light air that bears its elegant masses, and 
plays among them. Mark the stem; how the light and 
chequered shade of the foliage falls upon it, and gives it 
life ; see also the branches, what vigour in their joints, what 
life, what expression in their sinuous forms; and the 
gnarled roots of the tree, with what power they grasp the 
soil and enter into the very heart of theearth. When you 
see all that, and jel it, you have only to take pencil and 
paper, and you must draw. Or else follow that bright 
gleam of light that pours down from the hill, over the 
meadow grass, and which, after sparkling in the ripple of 
the stream, falls upon the smoking chimney of the wood- 
man’s hut, sheltered under the dark foliage of the pine- 
wood beyond. When you see and /eel those things, you 
have only to take colours and paper, and you must paint. 
Not well, at first, nor yet, perhaps, after several attempts; 
‘but every effort you make to imitate that faultless model 
brings you nearer your object, which is to convey to your- 
self and to others a lasting impression of your love of 
Nature and of your feeling of its beauties.” 


These extracts prove that Mr. Malan thinks 
before he writes, —and that what he writes is 
worth consideration. 





Fint- Art Gossip. — Every reader will be 
glad to know that Sir Benjamin Hall is going 
to give 20,0007. for a new statue to the Duke 
of Wellington. Some persons may pretend to 
sneer at carrying coals to Newcastle and bloat- 
ers to Yarmouth. But the Chief Commissioner 
of Works doubtless knows his country. The 
poor old Duke has not more than twenty sta- 


tues in London ; and who can say that twenty 
is beyond a fair share for Wellington in a capital 
so prodigal as ours in recognitions of great men! 
When the grumblers see how our public places 
smile with columns, monuments, and commemo- 
rative fountains—sparkling like Paris, Florence, 
and Berlin with bronze and marble gratitude— 
they ought to hide their heads. What other 
country, having a Raleigh, a Shakspeare, a New- 
ton to boast, has raised so many statues in their 
honour? What are the monuments of Corneille 
and Molitre in Paris—pretty things, though they 
are—compared with our monuments to Shakspeare 
and Milton? Sir Benjamin Hall, as arbiter of 
taste and judge of genius, doubtless feels all this and 
is content. He has 20,000J. in hand; and, as the 
other great fellows of English story — Blakes, 
Bacons, Cromwells, Marlboroughs, Hogarths—are 
so well provided, he sees that the only way to spend 
| his money is to throw it into the lump for another 
| Wellington monument. Consider how beautiful 
| it makes us look in the eyes of Europe, this 
strong devotion toa single fame. Berlin is con- 
tent with one monument to Frederick. Paris 
obtrudes only one figure of Napoleon. Vienna 
has but one statue of the Archduke Karl. But, 
then, will not every one allow that Wellington 
was twenty times as big as Karl, Frederick, and 
Napoleon? Intelligent foreigners, envious of such 
a fame, may jeer, if they please, about our one 

ero. We answer, look at our streets and public 
places. And so we say Sir Benjamin is right. 
As the only great person in our annals who wants 
another statue is the Duke of Wellington, by all 
means let him have one. 

Mr. George Scharf, jun., has been appointed 
Art-Secretary to the Committee of the Manchester 
Exhibition of Art-treasures. 

Colebrookdale has resolved to establish a School 
of Design ; and considering how much the district 
depends on the Art culture of its inhabitants, the 
wonder is that it has not established such a school 
long ago. Workers in iron and china should be 
the first to feel the need of education for the eye 
and the hand: perhaps under the new influences 
brought to bear on the young, Colebrookdale, and 
the adjoining districts of Madeley, Wenlock, and 
Broseley—all of which are associated in the foun- 
dation of the new school—may rise higher than 
ever in the scale of Art manufacture. 

Salisbury Cathedral is undergoing repair. Her 
Majesty has sent a donation of 100/. towards the 
restoration of the Chapter-House. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Drury LANE.—This theatre re-opened on Mon- 
day, under its regular management, with Sir B, 
Lytton’s play of ‘The Lady of Lyons,’ which ap- 
pears to have been selected for the purpose of test- 
ing the talents of Mrs. Emma Waller, of Califor- 
nian and Australian celebrity. We cannot add 
much to the testimonials by which her début was 
heralded ; but if we cannot be very demonstrative 
in our commendation, we have nothing to say in 
her dispraise. Mrs. Waller, in this part, was a 
quiet, unpretending actress, with occasional indi- 
cations of feeling, expressed however with remark- 
able chastity of style. Whether, in more ener- 
getic parts, she would rise into more passionate 
animation, we have yet to learn. Evidently a 
judicious artiste, we were gratified to find that, in 
this instance, we have not to pass judgment on a 
candidate for histrionic honours with pretensions 
mainly founded on extravagance and false taste. 
The house was well attended, and the usual 
honours were rendered to the débutante.—On 
Tuesday evening we were enabled to form a more 
adequate judgment of the lady’s powers. The 
play chosen was ‘The Hunchback,’ and Mrs. 
Waller enacted Julia, supported by Miss Oliver as 
Helen. The early scenes showed a most sensible 
reading of the text, and a discrimination of em- 
phasis significant of good taste. The action, too, 
was remarkable for its propriety, and the voice for 
its clearness of utterance. But critical attention 
was required to distinguish their excellence ;— 
there was not enough of “‘the ostent” of acting. 
Hence Miss Oliver carried away all the applause. 








The second and third acts commanded more sym- 
pathy, but excited no special demonstration on the 
part of the audience. The fourth act was distin- 
guished by a peculiar circumstance. After the 
scene between Helen and Modus, Miss Oliver was 
recalled in the middle of the act to receive the 
public approval. And thus the triumph of the 
evening was actually won by a young actress, 
whose name had not been placarded ; and “‘ the 
star,” whose coming had been so expensively an- 
nounced, was obliged to come off as ‘‘ second best.” 
A more emphatic and practical moral on the use- 
lessness of what has been called ‘‘ mural litera- 
ture” could not have been read. To record it, is 
to perform a manifest service. We would not, 
however, let our opinion on Mrs, Waller be biassed 
by this circumstance. It is clear that she is an 
intelligent, clever and well practised actress,—no 
longer young, but not without considerable per- 
sonal advantages:—our experience, however, of 
her in Julia suggests that, though not without 
feeling in some of its more delicate and shadowy 
manifestations, she is naturally deficient in the 
force and intensity of passion, without which a 
great tragic actress is impossible. In comedy and 
vaudeville, in which we perceive that Mrs. Waller 
has been accustomed to play, we can easily con- 
ceive that she is a highly accomplished artiste; and 
it will probably be discovered that her ultimate 
success will be achieved in the more familiar walks 
of the drama. 


Lycrum.—The re-opening of this theatre, under 
the management of Mr. Charles Dillon, has afford- 
ed to the general public the opportunity of form- 
ing an opinion on the new actor’s merits in Bel- 
phegor. The verdict of the Islington audience was 
on Monday confirmed. The drama was placed 
on the stage with costly accessories and picturesque 
scenery. A new burlesque, by Mr. William Brough, 
succeeded. It was entitled ‘ Perdita; or, the Royal 
Milkmaid.’ The order and mise en scéne of the 
Oxford-street version of ‘A Winter’s Tale’ were 
observed; but the subject in the earlier scenes 
scarcely admits of burlesque. In fact, the effect of 
the piece so far depended on Mr, Calhaem’s carica- 
ture acting of the part of Leontes,—and on Mrs. 
Weston’s vigorous and amusing personation of the 
strong-mindedandstrong-limbed Paulina. Thecase, 
however, is different in the pastoral portion of the 
plot. Here Mr. J. L. Toole as Autolycus, Miss 
Wilton as Perdita, and Miss Woolgar as Florizel, 
exhibited their comic powers to the best advantage, 
—and the result was a considerable success. The 
management has now got under way; and we 
may perhaps expect more important efforts here- 
after. We should add, that the writer of the 
burlesque performed himself the character of Po- 
lywenes. 





Moustcat anD Dramatic Gosstrp.—The Glou- 
cester Festival, which closed yesterday week, is 
stated to have been unprecedentedly successful in a 
financial point of view. Still, a glance at the pro- 
grammes, and every report of the performances, 
assure us of its having been nothing less or more 
than one of the old-fashioned meetings of the Three 
Choirs :—pleasant to those attending it ; pictur- 
esque as calling up associations not within 
when the music is held in a civic, not an ecclesias- 
tical building,—but in no respect marking that 
progress which it is the function of such meetings 
as those which Birmingham and Bradford have 
given to encourage. Well-known music (however 
good), slackly performed by orchestra and chorus, 
is ‘not for us,” let the solo singers even have been 
as successful as they were at Gloucester. We now 
expect to have the familiar master-pieces given 
with transcendent excellence, — or some inroad 
into the domain of the new composers. The one 
novelty at Gloucester was the appearance of the 
new singer, Mrs. Clare Hepworth, which we note 
because her engagement was decided by local sym- 
pathies. These should have every one’s good word. 
In the present state of the art, nothing is more 
desirable than that every town should have its 
own singers and players, capable of entertaining 
its own public, when the Grisis, and Marios, and 
Viardots, and Albonis are not attainable. To 
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make, however, a Lady so little tried assistant 
first soprano to Madame Novello on an occasion 
of this kind is a mistake, calculated to damage no 
one more than the person so injudiciously brought 
forward. 

‘The season is dead: long live the season!” is 
acry rapidly becoming applicable to our London 
entertainments so far as drama and music are con- 
cerned. Neither Mr. Buckstone nor Mr. Webster 
ever shuts his doors ;—Mr. Kean has opened his 
again, and Mr. Dillon has not shown himself 
afraid to take the leap, though, as the jargon goes, 
“no one is in London.” Neither in music are 
strangers or residents altogether reduced to ‘‘ odds 
and ends,” if they would hear something good. 
During the past fortnight “‘ more last nights” of 
Madame A lboni, at the Surrey Gardens, have been 
tempting the world thither,—and she has been 
advertised to appear there together with Mesdames 
Fiorentini and Gassier, Herr Formes, Signor Bot- 
tesini, as fellow ‘‘ stars,”—and Mr. Allan Irving, 
just come back from America, we believe, a gen- 
tleman who, if all tales be true, should be useful 
at home. Then, a new series of concerts, con- 
ducted by Herr Anschuer, and led by Herr 
Kreuzer, with the title of ‘‘The London Musi- 
cal Society,” commenced at St. Martin’s Hall 
on Wednesday,—the projectors undertaking “‘ the 
production of works of musical art of the highest 
standard, by artists of undoubted reputation, with 
an orchestra complete. We have read a pro- 
gramme like this in former years. The artists best 
known among those advertised are Madame Cara- 


dori and M. Edouard Reményi, Her Majesty’s | 


solo violinist. The Réunion des Arts announces 


that its meetings will recommence on the Ist of | 


next month. Much of this change and fever is 


ascribable to the increase of railway communica- | 


tion, which adds to the fluctuating public in search 
of an evening’s amusement, and which enables, 


too, the artists themselves to be “‘ here, there, and | 


everywhere,” in a manner impossible to the Bil- 
lingtons, Brahams, and Bianchis of former years. 
Curious, as an additional illustration of this fact, 
is the perpetual advertisement in certain London 
journals,—of the nights when wandering opera- 
companies will appear in provincial towns,—when 
Miss —— will sing a new Maine ditty at Mussel- 
burgh,—and Mr. and Mrs. afford their enter- 
tainment to the nobility and gentry of Cocker- 
mouth, or other place as remote from Charing Cross. 

“Wherever the lover of music now alights 





(writes a travelling friend), whether on English or | 
French ground, traces of effort to enlarge the | 


sphere of taste and to give scope to the increasing 


activity of the times present themselves unsought. | 


Tn few places would the fanatico, bent on compo- 
sition, fancy he might be more secure from inter- 
ference than at Fontainebleau,—to few places so 
rich and charming could he make a pilgrimage 
with less fervour of musical expectation. The 
palace echoes, it is true, may remind him that 
Rousseau’s ‘Devin’ did see the light there, accord- 
ing to some, and not, as others say, at Chenonceau, 
under the protection of the amiable and philo- 
sophical Madame Dupin; but the theatre is pulled 
down, and the operetta, much talked of as it was, 
and lovingly cherished as it was by its sensitive 
maker, hardly comes into the category of musician’s 
music; while this is the only tradition of the 
chateau which, in one art, matches the memories 
and traces in painting which belong to Da Vinci 
and Primaticcio and (the other day’s only) to 
Princess Marie of Orleans. Fontainebleau, it is 
true, is full of other harmonies,—there may be 
inspiration in the influences of its courtly old- 
world and cheerful repose, and in its beautiful 
environs, so justly dear to all painters, — yet 
thither, I repeat, would no one come in quest of 
music. No matter, music has sought the place 
out. On the last day of last month, a festival, 
made up of several bands of military music and of 
the singing-classes belonging to many neighbouring 
towns, was held there. Juries of skilled men (one 
headed by M. Halévy) sat to adjudge the prizes 
—idyl-fashion. The Abeille (a local journal) ex- 
pressly commends the fanfare (a cornet, or trumpet, 
band) of Dijon, and justly, because the said band 
belongs to no regiment, but is merely a company 


well trained, by an ex-pupil of the Paris Conserva- 
toire. We are fond of comparisons to the credit 
of England; but when will any cornist from among 
the pupils of our Royal Academy who can be 
spared to Coventry or Dunstable, as resident pro- 
fessor there, enable the ribbon-weavers of one 
town, or the straw-platters of the other, to win a 
prize, by teaching them to play in tune even so 
humble a band-melody as the old ‘Duke of York’s 
March’?” 

Dr. Liszt has gone into Hungary, to open a 
Catholic church just finished at Gran, with a new 
Mass of his composition.—The Mozart cantata, 
which was to be executed at the late Festival at 
Salzburg, before the statue, was to be written by 
Herr Franz Lachner.—M. Ambroise Thomas has 
composed the music, which is shortly to be per- 
formed when the statue of Froissart is inaugurated 
in the chronicler’s native town, Valenciennes. —M. 
Gevaert seems to have taken the places of Musical 
Laureate to H.M. the King of the Belgians this 
year, — for the Hymn performed at the great 
Brussels festival was of his composition.—A Corre- 
spondent of Le Constitutionnel describes the in- 
auguration of the new Cathedral at Gran—the 
ecclesiastical capital of Hungary—as having been 
a ceremony too imposing—even in this year of 
ceremonies—to be passed over; and writes with 
great enthusiasm of Dr. Liszt’s new Mass, per- 
formed on the occasion, as ‘‘simple and full of 
beauty.” We copy his account as one which we 
hope may be, rather than believe will be, true,— 
yet there were combinations and phrases in Dr. 
| Liszt’s Cantata written for the Beethoven Festival 
at Bonn which we remember to this day as simple 
and beautiful, and indicating gifts which, had they 
been cultivated in place of being molested by their 
owner into the propagandism of a false doctrine, 
might have yielded good things to the world of 
musicians.—By other manifestations than this does 
Hungary seem desirous of taking a distinct place 
| in the world of Art. ‘We now read of a Magyar 
| Opera, at Vienna, having been opened, on the 

4th of August, by the performance of ‘ Ladislas 
' Hunyadi,’ an opera composed by M. Erkel. 
| Two new five-act dramas are underlined to be 
| produced at Drury Lane :—one named ‘ Alsargis,’ 

by Mr. R. H. Horne, which Mrs. Waller appears 
| to have brought over with her from Australia ;— 
‘and the other, ‘Bianca,’ by Mr. Robson, which 
was so repeatedly announced last season. 








MISCELLANEA 

| The Word “ Reliable.”—Will any of your philo- 
| logical readers give a satisfactory authority for 
| the use of this word? It is, as far as I know, 
| quite a recent intruder into our language,—and 
| before it wholly succeeds in displacing the old 
| Saxon ‘‘trust-worthy,” perhaps it will be worth 
| while to examine its pretensions. Every one knows 

that words terminating in “ble” or “bilis,” 

whether Saxon or Latin, have a passive meaning. 
| There is no need to refer to Horne Tooke and his 
| theory of ‘‘ Potential Passive Adjectives” to prove 
| this. A superficial glance at such words as read- 
| able, commendable, visible, &c. will suffice. Every 
| such word is, ofcourse, derived ultimately from an 
| active or transitive verb. To form a word having 
| this termination, on the basis of a neuter or in- 
| transitive verb, such as the verb to rely, is, I think, 
quite unprecedented, and in defiance of all analogy. 
We are familiar with audible, able to be heard— 
ponderable, able to be weighed—desirable, worthy 
to be desired,—and even with Carlyle’s euphuism 
doable, able to be done. But if reliable is to mean, 
able to be relied on, why may we not have depend- 
able, go-able, run-able, rise-able, fall-able, and 
much similar jargon besides? If you caf find room 
for a protest against the use of this word, it may 
perhaps be of a little service. The introduction 
into current speech of a slovenly or illegitimate 
word is a national nuisance. ALPHA. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—M.—P. H. W.—W. D.—F. K. H.— 
Cc. R, W.—Author of ‘ Remarks’—W. F.—P.—A. J. D. D.— 
A. A.—P. P.—J. B.—W. 8.—H. de L.—E. 8.—received. 


Erratum.—P. 1146, col. 3, 1. 21, for “Death’s decline,” 
read day’s decline. 











of amateur-workmen, who have been trained, and | 
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396 pages (double columns), royal 8vo, with Portraits, cloth, 58. 


LONDON STREET FOLK. By Henry 
MAYHEW. The Numbers, Capital, and Income of Street- 
sellers of every descript: ~ of Second-hand Articles, Live Animale, 
Gold and Silver Fish, Minerals, &c.; also of Buyers of Old 
Clothes, Hare-skins, &c. ; and of Finders or Collectors, including 
Mudlarks, Sweeps, Dustmen, &c. &e. 

eo. Newbold, 304, Strand. 





In a few days will be published, a Second Raison; post 8vo, 
with many Illustrations, price 1 


LEMENTARY COURSE of ‘GEOLOGY, 
MINERALOGY. and PuyetAy. ROGRAPHY. By 

Professor DAVID T. ANSTED, M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S. &c,, Consult- 

ing Mining Hogineer. dees Fellow of King’ 3 College. London, 

Lecturer on Minera ralogy and Geology at the H. E. I. C, Mil, Sem, 

at Addiscombe, late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

John Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 








This day -* published, 


rt If. price 78. 6d. of 
R. GOSSE’ S MANUAL 
ZOOLOGY of the BRITISH ISLES. 


of MARINE 


A Second Edition, price 22, 6d. of 
MR. GOSSE’S HANDBOOK to the MARINE 
AQUARIUM. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


~~ GERALD MASSEY'S NEW VOLU ms OF POEMS, 
RAIGCROOK CASTLE, 
Price 5 
Read 7 in Oct ober. 
Publisher, David Hogue, Fleet" street, London. 


TASEGUE'S FRENCH ARTICULATION ; 
or, Gift of Fluency to obtain Verbs and Idiomatical Sen- 
tences. Price 1s.—Kivingtons, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 





Just published. in a neat volume, crown 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 


ASTROLOGY 4 AS IT IS, not as it has been 
with concise Rules and 
Instructions by which faa oe may Cast his Nativity. With 
a Prefatory Address and Introduction, also a View of the History 
of Astrology. By A CAVALRY 0 FFICER. 
London: H. Bailli¢re, 219, Kegent-street. 








WALKER’S ORIGINAL.—Cloth, price 5¢ 
HE ORIGINAL; consisting of Essays om 


whatever is most important in Religion and Politics, in 

Morals aud Manners, and in our Habits and Customs. By the. 
late THOMAS WALKER, M.A. Cambridge. 

London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. Manchester : 


George- 
Simms. 





In small 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. post free, 
hrs RACES of MEN. By Dr. Knox. Illus- 
trated by numerous Wood Engravings. 
“ The object of these Lectures is to show that in human history 


race is everything.” —Jntroductio: 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 





In crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. post free, 
MANUAL of ARTISTIC ANATOMY, for- 
the Use of Sculptors, Painters, and Amateurs. Hlastrated 
by many fine Wood Engravings. By KUBERT KNOX, M.D. 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 





Just published, in feap. cloth, price 7#. 6d. post free, 
ILNE-EDWARDS'’S MANUAL of. ZOO: 
LOGY. Translated by ROBERT KNOX, M.D.,and illus- 
trated by 500 first-class Wood Engravings. 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


ICTORIAL EDITION of MATTHEW 
HENRBY’S COMMENTARY.—RE-ISSUE. 1n compliance 














with numerous applications, and iu order to bring Matthew 
} Henry’s great work more extensively within the reach of the 
masses, Messrs. Partridge & Co. beg to announce that they will 
commence its Re-issue on October 1, in Three-halfpenny Nuinbers 
and Shilling Parts. A Part will be published ‘on the Ist and 15th 
of every month,and a Number issued weekly. This most complete 
and attractive of all the editions of Matthew Henry’ 's Commentary 
will be illustrated by nearly 750 Wood Engravings; will contain 
| (besides the complete work unabridged; and a Revision of the 
Comment on the Epistles, completed’ by inferior hands after the 
| Author's death, and so remaining in every other edition) Copious 
H Supvlementary Notes, and will be printed in a readable type on 
good paper. 
*y* A Specimen Page posted free to any address mal one-stamp. 
| London: Partridge & Co. Paternoster-row. 











NARRATIVE OF THE 


Now ready, Third Thousand, 10s. 6d. with Portraits of General Sir F. Williams, 


K.C.B., and Colonel.Atwell Lake, C.B., 


BLOCKADE OF KARS, 


And of our Captivity in Russia. 
By COL. ATWELL LAKE, C.B. 


With upwards of Thirty hitherto unpublished Letters of General Williams, Fifty Letters of the late Captain Thompson, 
Letters of Major Teesdale, and Colonel Lake. 


** A marvellous narrative.”—Daily News. 


RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





IT IS 


On Monday next will be published, 


A New Edition of Mr. Charles Reade’s New Novel, 
NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


“ Written with amazing spirit.”—Press. 

‘In every way an uncommon work.”—Saturday Review. 
** Thousands will read this work.” —Atheneum. 

“*Mr. Reade is a master of simple pathos.”—Spectator. 

“ Written with unusual vigour.”—Examiner. 


London : RicHarpD BENTLEY, New Burlington- -street. 





i 
2. 
3 


_ 


5. 





CuarLes Epwarp Mupie, 510, New Oxford-street, London; 
and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


6. 


CHAMBERS’S 
MINOR EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 


For the Use of Junior Classes in Schools. 


. INTRODUCTION TO READING . ; 
READING LESSONS , , : ; 
. ARITHMETICAL PRIMER ‘ 
Key to Arithmetical Primer ‘ ‘ : 
. GRAMMATICAL PRIMER . . ‘ 
OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY (in the Press) 
OUTLINES OF HISTORY (in the Press) 
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On super-royal, coloured, 2s. ; folded ix in cover, 28. 6d. 
E SOLAR SYSTEM ; its vast Dimensions 


Tangibly and arely Represented. A Plan drawn to Scale. 
ROZZELL 


London: paknioned ww AY. Grant & Griffith, corner of St. 
Pests Church yard s and sold also by Messrs. Smith & Son, Map 

Globe Publishers, 172, Strand; Messrs. George Philip & Sou, 
3 aieet. street. 





SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 
In Half-crown Parts, 24 Coloured Plates, 200 Examples, 


WATER COLOUR WITHOUT A MASTER. 
Separate Objects in Landscapes shown under various 
Tints, and afterwards composed into Pictures. 
y THOMAS HATTON, 
London: fie & Sons, 113, Cheapside. 
** These average tints are, as it were, the Nouns in the Language 
of Colour, and it would be as absurd to sit down and copy Nature 
without knowing these 2s it would be to attempt to hold a conver- 
sation in a foreign language with the mere knowledge of a few 
yerbs.”—Atheneum. 














YEARSLEY ON DISEASES OF THE THROAT. 
This day is published, on maces with Plates, price 5s.; 
pos 


O* THROAT AILMENTS. By James 
YEARSLEY, Esgq., M.R.C.S. Eng., Surgeon to the Metro- 
politan Ear Intrmary, and Orthophonic Institution, Sackville- 
street. Author <f* Deafness Hence ia Di Illustrated.’ 

“ Mr. Yearsley’s great experience in maar of the Throat, and 
Ear entitles all he.says to much att 





The Times. 
London: John Churchill, New Burlington-street. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 

TESTAMENT, on Definite Rules of Translation. with an 
English Version of the sa me: in Nine Parts. By HERMAN 
HEINFETTER, Author of * Rules for ascertaining the Sense 
conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 


Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row ; and J. Bumpus, 158, Oxford- 
street. 








NEW WORK BY @HE REV. JOHN CUMMING, 
D.D. F.R.S.E. 
Just published, price 68 feap. cloth, 
E LAST OF THE PATRIARCHS; or, 


ee DDE. the Life of Joseph. By the Rev. JOHN 


Just published, Second Edition, 1s. ; per post, 18. 2d. 
RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, on Glass 


and Paper: a Manual simple Directions for the 
Production of Portraits and Views by the poke of Light, in- 
eluding the Collodion, ene, Calotype, Waxed Paper, and 
Positive Paper Process To which is added, a Paper on the 
Method of "Taking Stereoetople Pictures; and also one on 
* Failures, their Causes and Remedies.’ By CHAKLES A. LONG. 
Published by Bland & Long, henge ic Apparatus Makers 
and Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


METEOROLOGY. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


PATENT MAXIMUM and MERCURIAL 
MINIMUM THERMOMETERS 
the onty Instruments of the kind adapted for Traneailesiens to 
India and the Colonies,—with reference to which the following 
TESTIMONIALS are submitted :— 
COPY. 

“ As regards your Patent Maximum Thermometer, it acts ad- 
mirably, and leaves scarcely anything to be desired, It hus never 
been out of order during the four years I have had it in constant 
use at the Observatory, and it does not seem possible to put it out 
of order, aa by the destruction of the instrument. 46 

Signed) “James GiarsHeER, F.R.S. Secretary, R.M.S. 
Copy from ~ Report of the KEW COMMITTEE of the 
RITISH ASSOCIATION, 1853-4. 

“ The very Per Instrument of Messrs. Negretti & Zambra 
has one quality which, as regards durability, PLACES IT ABOVE 
EVERY xan FORM OF "Maximum THermometer, for when once 
well constru N NEVER GET OUT OF oRDER,”—the observer 
having first satisfied himself as to its correctness, may EVER AFTER- 
WARDS USE IT WITH CONFIDENCE, relying that his register will 
not be interrupted by any of those annoyances to which he may 
have been accustomed in other forms of this Instrument. 


“Gentlemen,—In my opinion your Maximum Thermometer, as 
i mes more meneraly & known, will supersede every other. 
The impossibility of the ie getting out of place, how much 
soever the instrument may agitated, will always give it the 
preference over every other Maximum tS with a 
moveable Index. Joun Drew, Ph.D. F.R.A.S.” 
NOMEEER & ZAMBRA, Agents for DR. MOFFATT’S 0Z0O- 

NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, Meteorological Instrument Makers 

© H.R.H. Prince Albert: the Royal Observatory. Greenwich ; 
the Meteorological Society; the Admiralty ; the Hon. Board of 
Ordnance ; Board of Trade; the Observatories at Kew, Toronto, 
W and Victoria, 











CUMMIN R.S.E., | ea of ‘ Apocalyptic Sketch 
‘Sabbath Evening Readings, & 





“This work is replete with fae ec Me and Practical Lessons, 
and well-worth perusal ; especially will it prove instructive to the | 
young.” —St, James's Chronicle. 

“Tells usin grand and simple language how we, in our daily | 
Stfe, may learn of the model whom he sets before us. It is one of | 
the ablest productions of his pen.”—Church and State Gazette. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


ORKS BY WILLIAM MACCALL. | 


NATIONAL MISSIONS, 10s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM, 7s. 6d. 
AGENTS of CIVILIZATION, 1s. 6d. 
EDUCATION of TASTE, 1s. | 
INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL, 6d. | 
DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY, 6d. Ps 
| 
| 





CREED ofa MAN, 4d. 
LESSONS of the PESTILENCE, 6d. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 


DISCOURSE on COMMERCIAL RESTRIC- 
TIONS, 3d. 
_Triibner & Co. Paternoster-row. 
THE BEST ASTRONOMY FOR THE SCHOOL AND 
FAMILY. 

Now published, in 1 vol. 500 pages, beautifully printed on the 
finest paper, with Celestial Maps and upwards of 200 Engravings, 
price 148, 

AMILIAR ASTRONOMY; or, an Intro- 

duction to the Study of the Heavens.  Mlustrated by Celes- 


tial Maps, and upwards ‘of 200 finely- aye | pgp cee To 
which is added, a Treatise on the Globes. 





Messrs. N. & Z. received the onty Prize Mepat awarded for 
Meteorological Instrnments, London, 1851; and an Honourable 
Mention at Paris, 1855. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 11, HATTON-GARDEN, LONDON. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES, yy Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and ma of the picture, and have their 





| visual and chemical acting foci vooineident, 


Bs Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 
“Mr. R ser aah jap lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
pet gg et Pt uced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
iC, @ visual ra: rays. Thespherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

“ Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. Linge | is po stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the edge.” 

Catalogues sent upon application 
A. ROSS, 2, Featherstone-balldings, High Holborn. 


OCKIN’S OPERATOR’S NEGATIVE 
COLLODION i is unsurpassed in sensitiveness and density, 
e 128, per 20 oz. exclusive of bottles, 
POSITIVE en eelgg unequalled in sensitiveness and 
20 





delicacy of detail, 6d. pe 


» 88. per 20 oz. 

ALBU MENIZED PAP rER, 174 by 11, 5a. per quire; Waxed 

o., 78.~Amber Varnish, 12s. per pound; Crystal do., 48.: both 
dry hard immediately without artificial heat.—Lenses and Ap- 
paratus of their own Manufacture.—Pure Chemicals. 

HOCKIN’S ‘PRACTICAL HINTS on PHOTOGRAPHY.’ 

Third Edition, 1s. ; per post 18. 1d. 

HOCKIN & CO. Operative Chemists, 38, Duke-street, Manches- 
ter-equare, London (late te 289, Strand). 








A CHROMATIC | MI CROSCOPES.— 
The COUNCIL MEDAL of the GREAT EXHIBITION 
of 1851, and the 
PIRSTOLASS | }TEDAL of the hn ok EXPOSITION 


ve been a’ 
“SMITH & BECK. 
“ Bor the 1 of their Mi » 





An Illustrated Pamphlet fully describing 
their EDUCATIONAL M TOROSCOPE, price 102. 
forwarded on receipt of six postage stamps. 


Also will shortly be published, Dese 
Five other more expenaive Microsoo at vere 


A CATALOGUE for MARCH, mom to be had on application. 
6, CoLEMAN-STREET, LONDON. 





PHOTOGRAPHY, WHOLESALE, RETAIL, 
AND FOR EXPORTATION. 


ip & CO. 24, CHARLOTTE-TERRACE, 

SLINGTON, — OT" WILL's REGISTERED DOUBLE- 

BODY FOLDING CAMBICA. with Rack-work Adjustment, is 

superior to evety otherform of er and is adapted for Land- 

oon s and Portraits.—May be had of A. Ross, Featherstone- 

dings,Holborn ; and atthe Photographic Institution, Bond-st. 
*x* Catalogues may be had on application. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1838, 
[TERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for Life A , Annuities 
Endowments, &¢, Capital, 500.0007. ao 90,0002. ner annum." 
No charge for Policy’ stampa —Chief Office. 142, ‘cen: 
EDMOND 8. SY MES, Chairm: 


BAN K of LONDON and NATIONAL PRO- 
VINCIAL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


ae effecting every description of Life and Fire Insurance 














CariraL—ONE MILLION STERLING. 
Principal Ofice—T HREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 


Trusi 
—~ tm s Villiers Shelley, Bart., MY P., Chairman of the Bank of 


Sir Tan Duke, Bart., M.P. and Ald 
The Right Hon. Thomas Milner Gil iteon., ths ongne 
Lieut.-Col. Elsey, H.E.LC.8., Director of the Bank of London. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman. 
Sir Henry Muggeridge, Alderman, Director of the Bank of 
London. 


Vice-Chairmen, 
John Cumberland, Esq. } William Anthony Purnell, Esq. 
John E. Anderdon, Esq., Devonshire-terrace, Hyde Park, Director 
of the Bank of London 
Mo oo — Esq., firm, of Black & Bidmead) Trump-street, 
Sienhan’ Broad, Esq.. Rye Hill, Peckham. 
William Carr, Esq., Ris opagnte-street | Withont. 
John Cropp, Esq., Oaklands, Park-road, Clapham. 
John Geary, Fsq.. the Crescent, Edmonton. 
Thomas ¢ Seek, 8a, (firm of Gooch & Cousens) Director of the 


Bank of L 

Pn ody c. oes Esq.. (firm of Ionides, Sgouta -) Di- 
rector of the Bank of London! Suze whens 

Lord Claud Hamilton, M,P., 19. p, Baten cunsee 

Fred. Winn Knight, Es ot M.P. Southwick: street, Hyde Park, 
and W coy House, Kidderminster. 

Thomas Luce, . M.P., King-street, sae James's, and Malms- 
bury. ~ Director « of the Bank of ey 

Johns Malcolm, Esq., 47, Mark-Jar 

Professor Morton, Royal V. pet papel College. 

Peter Robb, Esq.,.St. Martin’s-le-Gra 

ber B. Stevens, Esq., the Elms, Kilburn, and Derwent Mills, 
John _ 7 Fat. (firm of Tarring & Son) Bucklersbury. 


Alfred Wilson, Esq., (firm of Venables, 
ey yl meg, aa » {are enables, Wilson & Tyler) Director 


PROVINCIAL DIRECTORS. 
Al a 





ALBUMENIZED PAPER, carefully prepared 
by_R. W. THOMAS, Chemist, &e., 10. Pall Mall. Five- 
Shilling Sample Quires of this paper, put up in suitable cases for 
posting, can be had on receipt of Ga. 6d. ey a by stamps or post- 
office order, to RICHARD W. THOM 


BOPOGR ATE .— Gratis. — Mr. THomas’s 








Astronomical Dictionary. For the Use of Schools, Families, and 
Ytivate Students. ‘By HANNAH M. BOUVIER. 


This Work, embracing all the recent observations of the heavenly 
bodies, is intended to be a complete Treatise on Astronomy, con- 
ducting the Pupil. step by step, from the base to the summit of 
he structure; explaining, as far as practicable, Aad figures and 
diagrams, all ‘the Celestial Phenomena, and the laws by which 
they are governed, without entering into those mathematical de- 
tails which properly belong to treatises designed for those who 
make Astronomy their chief study. wipe pended to it isa compre- 
rhensive Astronomi Dictionary. is believed to be the 
most perfect ever published in the ein language. 

Triibner & Co, 12, Paternoster-row, London. 


per of Instructions for the Use of his prepara- 
tion of Calledione Xplo-todide of Silver,” sent free on receipt of 
two stamps for postage ; or may be had bound on receipt of sixteen 
stamps.—Address R. W. Tomas, Chemist, &c., 10, Pall Mall. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS, anp LENSES. 
W. THOMAS, Cuemist, &c., 10, PALL MALL, 


R. Sole Maker of the XYLO-LODIDE of SILVER, and 
Manufacturer of Pure Photographic C Ap 


THOMAS’S XYLO-IODIDE of SILVER. This important 
pistemrenite preparation is extensively used at all the Photogra- 











PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES 
and CORRESPONDENCE, 
Published fortnightly, price 3d. ; stamped 4d, 

Bland & Long, 153, Fleet-street. 


0 L N GW ©o 12 * £8 
THIN PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 
For Positives or Negatives, 
Per Quire, 48.; per Ream, 31. i0s, 


Bland & Long, 153, Fleet-street. 








PHOTOGRAPHY. 
In small 8vo. price 1s, 6d, 
ROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY : Corto- 
DION—the STEREOSCOPE. A Lecture by JOSEPH 


— Also, by the same Author, 
PHOTOGRAPHY : a Popular Treatise, explain- 


ing the Discoveries of Niepce, Daguerre, Talbot, and others. 
Price 1s. 


London : H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-street, and Brond- 





way, New York ; and RK. Folthorp, Bright on. 





Its superiority is universally acknowledged. 
Testimonials from the best Photographers and principal scientific 
men of the day warrant the assertion, that hitherto no preparation 
has been discovered which produces’ uniformly such perfect pic- 
tures, combined with the greatest rapidity of action. Free from 
spots, stains, or any otherkind of blemish. In all cases where a 
quantity is required. the two solutions may be had at wholesale 
price in separate bottles; in which state it may be kept for years, 
we exported to any climate. Full instructions for use GRATIS, 
CAUTION. Each bottle isstamped with a red label, bearing my 
pane and address, RICHARD W, THOMAS, Chemist, 10, Pail 
Mall. to counterfeit which is felony. —NITRATE of SILVER 
BATH for the above preparation may be always obtained of 
R. Tuomas, ready made. at a cost little more than the price of 
ingredients used—CRYSTAL VARNISH, rreranep From THE 
ree Amber. This valuable Varnish, for protecting Negative 
Pictures, does not require the application. of ae heat to the plate. 
The otation will be found free from _stickin hard, and trans- 
parent. It dries immediately. HY PO col OURING BATH, for 
rendering the Positives on Paper dark and rich in colour. ‘In- 
structions for Use Gratis.—CYANOGEN SOAP, for removing all 
kinds of Photographic em The genuine is made only by the 
inventor, and is secured with a red label, bearing this signature 
and address, RICHARD W. THOMAS, Chemist, No. 10, = 
Mall, Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and 
— And | be p of a Chemists, 34 
at 1s., 2s, and. 3s. Gd. each, through Messrs. Edwards, 67. St. 
Paul's Churchyard: and Messrs. Barclay & Co. 95, Farringdon- 
street, Wholesale Agents. 








Abercromby, Esq., (firm of Alex. Abercromby & Co. 


Glasgow. 
Willian Allen, Esq , Lower Dominick-street, Dublin, 
Anthony Bannister, ¥sq., Mayor of Hull. 

John Barwell, Esq., (firm of Barwell & Sons) Birmingham. 
Samuel Briggs. Esq. Bradford-street, Birmingham. 

John Brown, Esq., “Buchanan- street, Glasgow. 

John Burnet, Esq.. Procurator Fiscal, Glaser. 
ee Carrick, Esq.. Official Assign 
R. G. Collis, Esq., (firm of M'Birnie & Col tis) Dublin, 
H, c Cooksey, Esq., Heathfield House. ewiaghem. 
George Dingwall, teq., perigee ewe Dublin 
Peter M‘Evoy Gartlan. Esq.. Gaybro s Malahide, Dublin. 
William H. Huffam. Esq., Hull Dock Com: 
John Killeen, Esq., Malahide, Dublin. 
Alexander Kirkland, Esq. ng oo of Kirkland & ~~ Glasgow. 

obert Morton, Esq., (firm of J. & R, marcel L ae 
Thomas Dundas Spiers. Exq., Houston, Glase 
Charles Wilkinson, Esq., (firm of Wilkinson r4 Ingleby) Hull 

AUDITORS. 

Directors’ Auditor.—Benjamin Scott, Esq. 
Shareholders’ Auditor.—Henry Chatteris, Esq., Public Accountant. 
PHYSICIAN. 

Henry Letheby, M.B., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Lon- 

* don Hospital, and Officer of Health for the City of London. 

eo actal 
James Part, Es: oa. .. Surgeon to the Artists’ ponte Fund 

Society, President erate “North London Medical Soc 
Thomas Carr Jackson, Esq. M.R.C.8., Royal Free H ospital. 

Soxicirors.—Messrs. Tyrrell, Paine & Layton, Guildhall-yard. 

Banxens.—Bank of London. 
Actvuary.—Thomas Walker, Esq. B.A. F.S.S. F.LA, 
Manacer anv Secnetany.—Edmund Clench, Esq. 





The Directors have the ee to annomnce that all necessary 
preliminaries having been co , the Office will open for Busi- 
ness on Monpay NEXT, the ona instant. 

Insurers in this Association have the security of a large id-np 
Capital, a proprietary of more than one thousand Share! nent 
and an Income from business already acquired exceeding 35, 
ve. annum. 

Frepeaeen, with tables and terms of business, may be had 
at the Chief and Local Offices, or of the Agents throughout the 


Country. 
meee order, EDMUND CLENCH, 





By 
Threadneedle-street, Manager and Secretary. 
September 16, 1856. 
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EAGLE | PERFECT SECURITY: CAPITAL, FIVE MILLIONS (COMMERCIAL 3 LIFE ASSURANCE PA 
STERLING. 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 9, NEW BRIDGE- STREET. 6 Blackfriars, London, 
Established 1807 ; Empowered by Act of Parliament, 53 Geo. III. LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, For LIVES, ANNUITIES, LOANS, and ENDOWMENTS, 
and regulated by Deed enrolled in the High Court of Chancery. | holomew-lane, London, ALFRED T. JAY, Manager. Ma 
Established 1824. - 
3, CRESCENT, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. | (‘Branch Offices: Edinburgh, Ipswich, and Bury St. Edmunds.) U*X ION ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Directors. | ee hits (FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES). ase 
CHARLES THOS. HOLCOMBE, Esq. Chairman. | President—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. Instituted in the reign of Queen Anne, a. > a7i4, — 
RICHD. HARMAN LLOYD, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. | Directors. Temporary ites 2 voyal Bxchange buildings The Office i =e 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Robert A. Gray, Esq. James Alexander, Esq. Samuel Gurney, Esa. enhill being raeeiibion. mga 200 a st Som 
Thomas nae, cane Joshua Lockwood, Esq. | George H. Barnett, Esq. James Helme, Esq, eal, ' 
Thomas W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. | Sir E. N. Buxton, Bart. John Irving, Esq.” DIRECTORS. Compa: 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. | Sir Robert Campbell, Bart. Bagnpson Lucas, Esq. J.REMINGTON MILLS, Esq.. Chairman, Watoh« 
Thos, G. Sambrooke, Esq. | Benjamin Cohen, Esq. Thomas Masterman, Esq. HENRY ALDWIN SOAMES, Esq. an mem 
Audio THOMAS ALLEN, Den; WILLIAM H. sucrnn, | Qeaetenmeeriee | KA ReMeMG How ace. | gees teodiy Hee) Sate Regt” 
sd. Villiam G é 
edical Offcers—J AMES SANER, Esq., M.D., Tottenham Green; | ee Smith, Esa. ly Esq. Georse Si Bag. Ese, A 
Me COOKE, Esgq., M.D., 39, “Trinity-square, Tower-hill. | LIFE ASSURANCES are granted under an extensive variety 8. Preston Child, Esq. Richd. Horsman Solly, Esq, CO., Pa 
Actuary and Secretary—CHARLES JELLLCOE, Esa. of forms, and at Moderate Premiums ; the Rates for the Younger William Gilpin. Es W. Foster White, Esq 5 STREI 
= a samer than those of maby of the older and most = wis, Esq. M. P. Samuel Wilson, 5 my Ald. have su 
ecicmmemnniegs |i e offic ohn Morley, Es 8 > ten! 
The Assets of this Company exceed Three Quarters of a Million | PARTICIPATION OF PROFITS. Four-fifths, or Eighty per The LIFE Bonts of the year ee ne profit a 
Sterling. : ‘ Cent. of the declared Profits will be divided quinquennially among | of the LIFE DEPARTMENT, has been just declared, and (with size an¢ 
The penned Income exceeds One Hundred and Fifty Thousand | those entitled to participation. the exception of a reserve of nearly 20,0002, to accumulate towards wound 
Poun | NON-PARTICIPATING SCALES OF PREMIUM. Policies | the next Bonus of 1862) is payable uponand with the sum insure, of ever 
The Number of existing Policies is upwards of Five Thousand. | jgsued at minimum Rates without participation in profits. The Directors beg to state that, by a recent change in the the wea 
abe Total Amount Assured exceeds Three Million One Hun-| LIFE POLICIES ARE NOT LIABLE TO FORFEITURE ates of Gite Foner. the sssnred realine the advantage 160; 
by the Lives Assured ding beyond th bed limits S by sharing the profits (with the exceptia 3 
The next Division of Surplus w “ili take place in 1857 | without the chiialaating ahah holtiers or suet Sy of one-fifth as a small compensation for the necessary guaranter 
eigenen | DUCED EXTRA RATES for residence out of Europe. and are free from the liability incurred by the members of Mutw BE 
The Premiums required by this Company, although moderate, | NO CHARGE for Stamps or Medical Fees. Societies. 
entitle the Assured to 80 per Cent. of the Quinquennial Surplus. FIRE ASSURANCES, both at home and abroad, are accepted | , The accumulated invested capital now amounts to upwards J. BE 
The Lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without extra | at very Moderate Premiums. ONE MILLION sterling. GOLD 
charge, to reside in any country—(Australia and California ex- The Assured participate in the Fire Profits in respect of Policies THOMAS Pole 1 Soint- Secretaries. ‘ 
cepted)—north of 33 degrees north latitude ; or south of 33 degrees | in force for five complete years at each period of Divisio : Wit, B. LEW J 
south latitude ; or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by | _ Losses by Lightning are made good ; and the Company are liable % a eek nica due on ‘Michaelmas‘day are payable befu 
Bistant m0 between, an Lesa! ying, Sa Sie — Se pean for Losses by nef eet ee when ae by Gunpowder, October 14 ( 
istant more than egrees from the Equator, without extra | or in cases specially provided for in the Po : 
charg . Detailed Prospectuses will be furnished a AMILY ENDOWMEN 7 LIF} Every 
Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the Office, aoe assign- The Receipts for the Renewal Premiums due at Michaelmas ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, guarant 
ments can be effected on forms supplied by the Compan, are ready for delivery at the Office in Town, and at the several ; Havin 
The Annual Keports of Ly] Com 94 ’s state and progress, Pro- | Agencies. 12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. tation, e 
spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on FRANCIS AUGUSTUS ENGELBACH, Established 1835. Boprgs | 
application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s ‘Agents. Actuary and Beeretary. CAPITAL £500,000, Ps cane 
irectors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. ne BENN] 
NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE te — 
* Major Lewis Burroughs. 1 C. A. iatoushe: lea LK 
Revert Bence eh ly Esq. pavest Ho9. sel E 
ws ° , OR ° - Ou lo 
Accumulated Life Premiums, | ESTABLISHED | Annual Life Revenue, Lieut.-Col. H.'B. Hienderson. | Joshua Walker, Esq. py ny 
| An Annual Bonus is allowed to parties who ha ade =y 
£621,437. l 1 8 0 9. \ £112,693. — er a on oe taken out — pharemt h Pare bs 
‘or the current year is 20 per cent. in reduction of the Premium. Honour, 
All the benefits of Life Assurance are offered by this Company to their fullest extent, combined nee gg ssusual. rey loin 
with the first great requisite of an Assurance Office, viz. :— THE EXTENSIVE ASSURANCE BUSINESS OF wits 
TS ey ag me ae e AGRA AND UNITED SERVICE BANK HAS BEEN TRAN no guarai 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY THAT THE SUM STIPULATED IN THE POLICY WILL BE FORTHCOMING 4 URS EN QERICE 45D AGENCIES A 22, REC 
ine * . 3 uIS oO - 
WHEN DUE. CUTTA, MADRAS, BOMBAY, AND AGRA ae 
The Company being Proprietary, specially empowered by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, the assured have JOHN CAZENOVE. Secretary.) Re-platin 
mutual liability, while they receive NINE-TENTHS or NINETY PER CENT. of the PROFITS. = 
no vane pane aaa leereyoreingnrtdeaseta RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE CoMg F‘IS 
Seven YEARS’ Prorits will be distributed in 1859, and participating Life Policies, if effected immediately, will secure PANY, a : mi wm a — FIsH 
r establishe: ugust 1, 18 E 
three years’ share thereof. ; F } ' Empowered by Special Act of —_— 4 Vict. cap. ¢. 
Forms oF Proposat and all necessary information may be obtained on application at the Com- Directo’ 
’s Office Major-General Alexander, Blackheath Park, ‘ae 
pany ) bee ae —— } 1 Shey hap em a HU 
eorge Bevington, Esq.. Neckinger Mills, ermoni sey. 
No. 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON. FP. Cockeril, Boa, Shadwell nd Twickenham. PCXSH an 
seorge Cohen, sq. acklewell 
a a a Millis Coventry, Esq., White + Hart-court, Lombard-street. mont MS I 
yy mp treet, Bank. Fields ww 
. e a —_ — obe oster, . i 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE, K.T. Pttisin tae Field’, W 
. L. Smale, Esq., Doctors’ Commons, AT 
Standing Counsel—H, Bellenden Ker, Esq., 8, Old-square, Linco 7 
LONDON BOARD. ei Inn, durable 
jolicitors— Messrs. } — & punaies, 16, London-street, awarded a 
‘ T . enchurch- 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Auprerman, Chairman. Bankers—Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowlers & Barnard, FIBRE gE 
% es ‘ ? Dornhi 
JOHN I, GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. A Table of Increasing Rates of Premium, especially useful (\SLE 
M Creditors for securing Loans or Debt 
en ame. Jun. Esq. | JOHN CONNELL, Esq. a ae Rates, whereby half the Premium only is pa: exi ae 
WILLIAM BORRADAILE, Esq. } PETER NORTHALL LAURIE, Esq. Eins Sie Dies ven FOre blished 1a 
ARCHIBALD COCKBURN, Esq. R. P. PRICHARD, Esq. re —_ Sey Se na, a at NC a aan ae 
a See Orphans’ Endowment Branch, affording the means of havi meoedi 
ALEXANDER DOBIE, Esq., LANCASTER-PLACE, Solicitor. — Cg seo and —_ = ay by securing to each (I Tenens 
JOHN WEBSTER, MD. F.R.S ae an Annuity, to commence at the death of the Paren' with des 
eens Sone Cty SENS BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, — 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Esq. Secretary. Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, LAS 
Bankers—UNION BANK OF NDON. Profits divided Annually. 
—— I BANK OF LONDON wie tAepuren for ¢ every a apne 4 Sone of BAKER 
—--—— alf-Credit Assurances on a new plan, peculiarly advan 1 
. to Policy-holder: Rae figur 
Speci i a. i ivisi At the last Annual General Meeting a reduction of 30 per OW-R 
pe al Notice.—Third Division of Profits. Bot made in the current year’s premium on all participsl RG 
olicies, 
ae, * D ~ (PROPRIETARY.) Mu ) ing comin 
Tue unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic | iar woe | a ale refreshing 
operations of this Company, has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, Prem. |Prem. re- Annual | Yearly |Qu 
averaging nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. aan se | of maindet - uae diam P 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Copartnership, as is the case i t ffi ares ; 
apnoea . oi a ee Za a.| £.8 d.|¥rs|Mos.| 24) a d. 
Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. elas] sacl] 8 ya eel a ri ARI 
50 236/45 0| 6|2710| 146 ] 
Annual Income upwards of £125,000. 6o| 3 6 8’ 618 4 olsesiiss imethod = 
E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
e... _—— or wins ce, Me ben Company, as at 3lst December, 1855, amounted to 566,1241. 2s. 6d., invested in Govern- ANDREW FRANCIS, Seoretats washing “o 
other approve: curities. om SILV 
EAL & SON’S NEW ILLUSTRAT#@ uy yee,! 
UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURAN cf MEDHOOM FURRIHURE. ae wal ae of0g Ml Haney 
CE Articles of BEDROOM FU RE, as well as of 100 stamps by t 
steads. and Prices of every og of Bedding. Sent fre¢@§ Acre, exact 
COMP ANY post. SHEAL | & SO) Ne << edding, and Bed-room imposition, 
e ers. 
oe F {LE} 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, Patt Matt, Lonpon. IABETES.—BRAN BISCUITS made f 
the Receipt of a oe Physician, which he has And 
CHAS. DOWNES, mended in many cases of Diabetes, as a substitute for whe Pron 
Esq., Chairman 
bread, with great success, Manufactured only by T. SMI! TH 
HON. FRANCIS 'scoTT, MP., “Depaty-Chairman, Biscuit Baker, GOWER-STREET NORTH.—Orders by ! 
By order, . MACINTYRE, Secretary. promptly attended to. 
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Maker, by appointment, to the Queen and 
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en at the above er and at the Clock and Compass Facto: 

at Somerset Wharf, M 

mical, Turret, and other Clocks, ye pe and Patent Ships’ 

ae u 

wane € ay ney 5 Sentianen’, ——_ a Lever 


Gos succeeded in perfecting an EIGHT- 


pass F cRST-CLASS and LONDON PRIZE 
ME 


8, 
WATHERSTON & BROGDEN, 
GOLDSMITHS AND JEWELLERS. 
factory, 16, Henrietta-street, Covent: garden, London, 


DENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 35, 
e ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer Watch, and Clock 
Prince Albert, sole 
late E. J. Dent in all his patent rights and busi- 








ccessor to the 

‘actory, 
er of Chronometers, Watches, Astrono- 
on board Her Majesty’ Ladies’ Gold 


68. ; Church Clocks, with 








E PERFECT EIGHT-DAY WATCH.— 

A MOST IMPORTANT INVENTION.—L. MESURE & 
Patentees of the Eight-day Watch, 12, KING WILLIAM- 
STREET. Charing Cross, beg respectfuliy to sone that they 
DAY WATCH. for which 
tents have been obtained in England, France, Belgium, and 
olland. These sound English Watches, which do not exceed in 


size and price the ordinary Watches now in use, require to be 
wound u 

of every 
the wear upon the works. 


only once a week with three turns of the key, instead 
ay with six or seven turns, thus greatly diminishing 
Warranted to go correctly. An in- 
ion is solicited. Silver Levers, four holes jewelled, from 
168. ; Gold Levers, four holes jewelled, from 16 guineas. 








@oLd and SILVER 


ENNETT’s PRESENTATION WATCHES. 
65, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
BENNETT has ay completed a very choice selection of 
ATCH for 
as WATCHES. 


lst Class. 2nd Class. 
one 40 Guineas. Ls Guineas. 


Silver 20 
Brert Waten skilfully Bramined’ “Timed, om its ‘Performance 


3rd Class. 
rt Guineas. 


guara 


ae 7” manufactured for the express purpose of Presen- 


tation, every Watch has received special attention, so that Pusiic 
Bopres who desire to 
will find an unfailing Time-keeper and an elegant Work of Art, at 
& very moderate price. Guld Chains to suit. 


resent a valuable and lasting Memorial 


BENNETT’S WATCH a | “hata 65, CHEAPSIDE, 
LO 


ELKINGTON & Co. PATENTEES of the 


RO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 


SMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c., beg to intimate that they have added 
to their extensive Stock a large variety of New Designs in the 
highest Class of Art, which have recently obtained for them at the 
Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, as well as the “ Grande Médaille d’'Honneur” 
one awarded to the trade). 
to them at the Exhibition in 1851. 


(the only 
The Council Medal was also awarded 


Each article bears their mark, E. & Co., under a Crown; and 


articles sold as being plated by Elkington’s Patent Process affords 
no geo of qua 


ity. 
22, REGEN T-STREBT and 45, MOORGATE-STREET, LON- 
N: and at their MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STREET, 


BIRMINGHAM.—Estimates a Drawings sent free by post. 
Re-plating and Gilding as usual. 
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| Mateos S DRESSING CASES; 


FISHER’S NEW DRESSING BAG; 
FISHER’S PORTMANTEAUS, and TRAVELLING BAGS; 
188, STRAND. 
Catalogues post free. 


HUBR’S LOCKS, with all the rEcENT 
per hE Led STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
= Es.— —Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 


- 57, st. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 28, Lord- 
16,’ Market-street, Manchester; and yo 
Fields, Wolverhampton. 


\ ATTRESSES.-TRELOAR’S COCOA-NUT 

FIBRE is the best substitute for Horse Hair, being clean, 
durable, elastic, and very moderate in price.— Prize Medals 
awarded at the London, Paris,and New York Exhibitions. Sizes 
and every particular post free—T. TRELOAR, COCOA-NUT 
FIBRE MANUFACTURER, 42, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 

LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford- street, London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham, Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in great variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, a and all kinds of Table Glass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. stal glass Chandeliers, of new 
and elegant designs, for Gas or can les. A large stock of Foreign 
Ornamental Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with despatch. 


LASS and CHINA.—PELLATT & CO. have 
now on view at their large pes RO coms. Nos. 58 and 59, 
BAKER-STREET, PORTMAD N-SQUARE, th 
Choicest Stock of Glass and China in England, and all 
Rain figures, for cash.—_M ANU FACTORY ole CHAN PETER 
OW-ROOMS, HOLLAND-STRKEET, BLACKFRIARS. 


RGET-ME-NOT.—BrerpenBAcu’s EVER- 
LASTING Bouquet, FORGET-ME-NOT, presents a charm- 
ing combination of all the Spring Flowers known for their 
ng as well as lasting odours. 
H. BREIDENBACH, 
PERFUMER TO THE QUEEN, 
1578, NEW BOND-STREET, 
Facing Redmayne’s. 


ARKING LINEN MADE EASY.—The 
Pen Superseded.—The most easy, permanent, and best 
method of | marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, Coarse Towels, Books. 
Se. 0 as to prevent the Ink blotting or a s possibility of of its 
ng uty is with CULLETON’S PA 
ATES. Any person can use Poon —Initial Plats, 
ame vias 22.; Set of part of 28.: Crest, 58.; with direc: 
tions, sent post t free to an: rt of the Kingdom on receipt of 
yl by the Inventer an Bole Patentee, T. CuLLETON, 2, Long 
exactly one door from St. Martin’ 's-lane.—N.B, To prevent 
oy it is necessary to copy the address. 


(GJLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDEESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlem, Grocers, &. &, 





CHUBB & SO} 




















RESSING CASES.— At Mr. MECHI’S 
ESTABLISH MENTS, nN Be tte STREET, 4, LEA- 
DENHALL-STREET, and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited 
the finest specimens of British Manufactures, in DRESSING 
CASES, Work Boxes, Writing Cases, Dressing s, and other 
articles of utility or luxury. A separate i eecen Bem for Papier- 
M&ché Manufactures and atelle carve Table Cutlery, 
Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders 
executed. The same prices charged. at all the catablishmente, 





EDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at 
once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the 
public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. 
Bedsteads, from .......... +128. 6d. to £12 0s. each. 
Shower Baths, from ..... 
Lamps (Moderateur), from . 68. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil seceeeese 48 8d, per gallon, 


UTLERY WARRANTED.—The most varied 
Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war- 
ranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices that 
are remne voy Beene of the largeness of the sales. 34-inch 
ivory-hatdled Table Knives, with high shoulders, 11s. per dozen ; 
Desserts to match, 10s. ; if to balance, 1s. per dozen extra ; Carvers, 
48. per pair; larger sizes, from 198, to 26s. dozen ; extra fine, 
ivory, a ; if with silver ferrules, 37s. to ‘Bos. ; ; white ‘pone Table 
Knives, 7s. 6d. per dozen ; opr iee , 58. 6d. ; Carvers, 28, 3d. per pair ; 
black hi et Table Knives, 78, 4d. per dozen ; Desserts, 68. ; ; Carvers, 
28. 6d. ; black wood- wen he Table Knives and Forks, 68. per doz. ; 
Table "Steels, from 18. each. T k in’ existence of 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 
the new Plated Fish Carvers. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for on hfe 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 

a> by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLAT TED by Ay Bread 

Messrs. Elkington & Co., is bey ond all comparison the very best 

article next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either 

usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin- 
guished from real silver. Fiddle or Thread or 

Old Silver Brunswick King’s 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 





Table Spoons and Forks, “ doz. 4 488, 7 
Dessert ditto and ditto 358, 428, 
‘ea ditto ies 248, 308, 


Tea and Coffee Sets, Cruet, "and Liqueur Frames, Waiters,Candle- 
sticks, &c., at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done 
by the patent process. 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 
Table Spoons and fgg per doz. 1 4. fo. OS 
eye — and dit + Qa, .. 258. 
Tea - lis. ., 128, 
< eh additions ‘to these ‘extensive premises (already by far 
the We pe in Europe), are of such @ character that the entire of 
— x devoted aioe Giephay of the most magnificent 
RAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY (including 
Cutlery, Nivel ‘a, Plated Goods, ‘Baths, Brushes, Turnery, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Iron and Brass_Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed- 
hangings), so arranged in Sixteen Large Show RKoomsas to afford 
to parties furnishing facilities in the selection of goods that 
cannot be hoped — elsewhere. 
pat ted Catalogues sent (per post) free. 
39, ouveaporiane. 1,14, 2,and 3, NEWMAN- ig 





ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of this 

celebrated FISH SAUCE are particularly requested to 

cheer rve, that none is genuine but that which bears the name of 

WILLIAM LAZENBY on the back of each bottle, in aodieon to 

the front label used so many Po and signed ELIZABETH 
LAZEN BY, 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, hy 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE - CONSUMING 
GRATE, and SMOKE-CONSUMING COOKING APPA- 
RATUS, for their Specimens of which a First-Class Medal was 
awarded to F. EDW. RDS, SON & CO. at the Paris Exhibition. 
By means of this Grate smoky chimnies are avoided, and an eco- 
nomy of from 40 to 50 per cent — 
fuel. It continues to give every satisfaction, and 
factured at prices commencing at 508. To be se seen in daily operation 
at their Show-Rooms, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street.—A Pro- 
spectus with testimonials sent on application. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is. 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its is here avoided: a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT 
ER fitting with so much ease and ~ ll. that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn duringsleep. A descriptive circular may 
be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) ay ye! AY post,. 
on the circumference of the body, two inches below the , being 
sentto the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, ion on. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
for VARICOSE veins, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light 
in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary 
stocking. Price, from 78. 6d. to 168. each; postage 6d. 
MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO. iS New Pat- 


tern and Penetrating Tooth Brushes, Penetrating un- 
bleached Hair yoo senaworel — and Cloth Brushes, and 


genuine Smyrna and description of Brush, 
v for the Toilet, he 7 Tooth Brushes search 














Spo. 

Comb, and Perfumer: 
dhecouahy between the divisions of the Teeth and clean them 

most effectually,—the hairs never come loose. M., B. & Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root Senge 
sold in tablets (bearing their names and og og confess each 
Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s, xX; onde 
the New Bouquets.—Sole Establishment, 130, Ay 131, Oxfo: = 
street, 2nd and 3rd doors West from Holles-street, London. 


OOPER’S DISPENSING ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 26, Oxford-street, London.—LAVEMENT or 
ENEMA APPARATUS of every description at wholesale prices. 
The Apparatus No. 3 in the ey A — is particularly 
recommended. Price 19s., free to tation.— WILLIAM 
T. Cooper, ) Bt Chemict, 3 ry ford-street.— Lists of 
Prices, with engravings, free by post. 


CLEAR COMPLEXION !—GODFREY’S 

EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWER is strongly recommended 
for Softening, Improving, Beautifying and Preserving the SKIN, 
and giving it a blooming and yo appearance. It will com- 
pletely remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic 
and Healing qualities, render ioe skin soft, pliable,and free from 
dryness, &c , clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and 
by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and 
soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear 











and 4, 5, and 6, PERRY’S-PLACE, London. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every 
other variety, secured the abe rpee and almost universal pre- 
ference of the most eminent M ayaa ge in — treat- 

ment of CONSUMPTION, BRON 111 Me ASTHMA, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA DIABET DISEASES OF 
wa SKIN, NEURALGIA, RL IKET rs, INFANTILE 
TING, GENERAL DEBILITY, and all SCROFULOUS 
APPECTI ONS. 

Its leading distinctive characteristics are: 

COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES, 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE. 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY, 


Sold ony in Imperial Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 48. 9d. ; Quarts, 
9s.: capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Joncn’s ee hae and gne 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, HA 
& Co., sole British nee 77, Strand, London; and “y mae 
respectable Chemists an: Druggist 8. 


GooD FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST, 


& prudent use, has saved many a life; and yet we 
—_ ihe iden might be improved upon, and reduced to a more 
mple form. Take some good compound, such as COCKLE’S 
ANTI BILIOUS PILLS, and we find that the desired end may be 
obtained without scales and weights, or little mysterious com- 
partments and enchanted bottles, with crystal stoppers. Others 
might be used, but Cockle’s Pills, as tested by many thousands of 
persons, and found to rod their purposes so well, may be set 
down as the best.— 


NOW THYSELF! Professor BLENKINSOP 
continues to receive from individuals of every rank the 
most Lj testimonials of his success in describing the CHA- 
RACTERS of Persons from their HANDWRITIN SC year 
out then mental and moral qualities, whether good or b: 
dress by letter, stating age, sex, and Veg teat i inclosing 13 ‘uncut 
postage stamps, to Dr. Blenkinsop, 344. , Strand, London. 


CURES (without physic) of CONSTIPATION, 
Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Flatulency, Phlegm, all Nervous, 
Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Dysentery, Diarti hea, Acidity, 
Palpitation, Heartburn, eadaches, Hysteria, Neuralgia, Debility, 
Despondency. Cramps, Spasms, Nausea, and Sickness at the 
Stomach, Sin! king, Fits, Cough, eer a, Consumption, 
— Children’s Complaints, by DU BARRKY’S delicious REVA- 
ENTA ARABICA FOOD, which restores health without purg- 
ig inconvenience, or expense, as it saves fifty times its cost in 
er remedies. To the most enfeebled itimparts a healthy relish 
for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and 

bervous and muscular energy. Recommended by Drs. 
Shorland, Harvey, Campbell. G Gattiker, Wurzer. Ingram ; Lord 
Stuart de Decies, the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, Major- 
General Thomas King, and 50,000 other respectable persons, whose 
health has been ly y it — all other means of 
cure had failed.—In canisters, 1 lb, 2s. 9d. ; Ib, 48, 6d. ; 5 lb. 118. ; 
12 lb, 228. ; the 12 Ib. casvinge ieee, on = 4; of post-office order.— 
t-street, London; Fortnum, 

















rry Du Barry & Co. 77, Regent-s 
Mason & Co. 183. Plecadily 30 330, Strand ; Abbis & Co. 60, Grace- 
chureh-street, 63 and 150, Oxford-street. * 





and beautiful. In the process of shaving it is invaluable, as it 
allays the irritation and smarting pain, annihilates every pimple 

and allroughness, and renders the skin smooth and firm.—sold in 

bottles, price 28. 9d., by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 








acknowledged for the last 30 years to be the most effectual 
remedy ear for restoring the Hair and promoting the growth 
of Whiskers and Moustaches, has reeeived recently most distiu- 


guished patronage from the ladies for the feature it possesses in 
not soiling = ee delicate head-dress or bonnet.—In bottles, 
38. 6d., 68., and 11s.—Wholesale and retail, 13, Wellington-street 
North, Strand, London. 


REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR with ease, eaten and a certainty, by the PATENT 
GALVANIC COMBS and B ich are also an unfail- 
ing remedy for nervous Sakuno as “a neuralgic affections. 
Illustrated pamphlets,‘ Why Hair becomes Grey, and its Remedy,” 
gratis, or by post for four stam: All Rheumatic Affections are 
perfectly eradicated by the Patent Galvanic Flesh Brushes, the 
most safe, simple. and efficient qaivenic instrument extant. 
Patronized by the Faculty. (Offices RRILNG, 32, Basing- 
hall-street ; and sold by Chemists and A of repute. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many yearssanctioned by the most eminent 

of the Medical Profession as an excellent wumedy 8 for Acidities, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, »nd Indigestion. As a Mild Aperient 
it is admirably adapted for delicate Femal es, particularly Seles 
Pregnancy ; and it a the Food of Infants from turning sou’ 
a Oe ombined with the ACLDULATED 


highly AL... and efticacious.— Prepared by DINNEFORD & 
CO., Denning Chemists (and General Agents for the improved 
Horse-hair Gloves and Belts), 172, New ee. and 
sold by all the Empire. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 














WITHUUT A TRUSS.—DR. BARKER'S celebrated 
REMEDY is  promnenee az by ae benny of England, France, and 
Vienna ; and from its i ice isnow made 


in private 
known as a public duty es the ~~ of the 


every case of single or double r a n ei any age, 
however bad or long standing, it is equally applicable effecting a 
cure in a few days, without wear em and will hailed as a 


mn by all who have russes. Sent oo 
to any part of the world, with instructions for use, on recei 
zen .. by post-office order, or stamps, by CHARLES BAR 

paee * born, oe pe ny i ment o! 
thie inple patent wi oF, against, and restrained by 
ininnetion of the oo 4 Hig’ Sensdeen 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS most extraordinary in 
their Effects for CURING STOMACH ay 

Mr. John Sloan, of Sueneader, iat informs Professor town, had Deen 
letter, that Mrs. Walker, residingin the _—s 
afflicted with a complaint in the stomach for years, 
which defied the efforts of all the faculty order 1A meialibour® 
hood to cure, nothin; Speier 8 seemed to have t! ne F gas 4, - 
dering her any reli Ina of cue & she ree to 
Holloway’s Pills, which ine an wy AE shi ort period ‘completely 
and effectually ny her,—Sold by all Medicine Venders through: 
out the world ; at Prof. Holloway’s Establishments, 244, 5! 

lon; and dbo, * Maid en-lane, New York ; Zz. 4 ‘Grampa, Co Con- 








stantinople ; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, 


THE ATHENAUM 








N° 1508, Spr. 20, 56 














On the 27th instant, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


WORDS WORTH 


A BIOGRAPHY. 
By EDWIN PAXTON HOOD. 


“If enthusiasm in any undertaking is a primary element of success, Mr, Hood has certainly vindicated his claim to be 
the biographer of Wordsworth. No one who reads Mr. Hood’s biography will refuse to admit he has acquitted himself 
ably of his task, and that the literary memoir of a poct was never sustained by a kinder or more sympathetic friend. 
His book is full of poetic feeling and beautiful imagery; and if the biographer is sometimes forgotten in the friend, the 
reader will not be disposed to visit the transgression with much severity.”—Morning Post. 


London: W. & F. G. Casu, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 








COMPLETION OF ‘THE WAR,’ BY THE ‘TIMES’ 
CORRESPONDENT.” 
On the 25th of September, in One Volume, price 5s. cloth lettered, a 


THE WAR 


From the Death of Lord Raglan to the Evacuation of the Crimea. 


By W. H. RUSSELLL, ‘The Times’ Correspondent.” 
WITH ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 
New revised Edition of Volume I. (price 5s.) just ready. 


London ; Grorce RovtitepcEe & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 





On the 4th of October, No. IL price 2d., and on the lst of November, Part I. price 10d. of 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


A New Illustrated Periodical of Literature, Art, Science, Social Progress, 
and Family Life. 


Edited by JOHN SAUNDERS and WESTLAND MARSTON. 


Contents of No.I. Price 2d, 

Portrait of Alfred Tennyson, with an accompanying Paper—Biarritz—How to See Pictures—Engraving from ‘The 
Salutation,’ by Sir Charles Eastlake, P.R.A.—The Stereoscope, by Sir D. Brewster, K.L.H. (with Diagrams)—The Family 
Mystery, a Tale, by Wilkie Collins—The Home, by a Lady (with an Engraving). 

A Picture Prospectus can be obtained from all Booksellers ; and post free from the 
Office, 25, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND. 





On Saturday, price 5d.; post free, 6d. 


No. I. of 


THE INTERNATIONAL. 


A JOURNAL DEVOTED TO FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. ; 
Contains Articles on 


CONTINENTAL ARMAMENT—RE-ORGANIZATION of the ENGLISH ARMY—PARIS and its FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT for 1857—BANQUET to B. OLIVEIRA, Esq. M.P.—and all the Foreign News of the Week, Political, 
Commercial, Literary, &c. 


Publishing Offices :—London: 17, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
Brussels : 6, Rue du Chant d’Oiseaux. 


Paris: 16, Rue de l’Echiquier. 





NEW WORKS JUST READY. 


ARR enrrermn rrr ~ 


THE BOY'S OWN SEA STORY.—In foolscap 8vo. with Illustrations, price Half-a-Crown, 


A BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD on BOARD a MAN-OF-}:: 
WAR. 


Forming the New Volume of ‘‘ ADDEY’S LIBRARY for OLD and YOUNG.” 


In foolscap 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


BERANGER’S SONGS of the EMPIRE, the PEACE, and the 
RESTORATION. 


Translated into English Verse by ROBERT B. BROUGH. With an Introduction and Notes. 


In foolseap 8vo. with Illustrations, price Half-a-Crown, 
LEGENDS of the CHRISTIAN EAST. 
By BAYLE ST. JOHN, Author of ‘ Two Years’ Residence in a Levantine Family,’ ‘ Village Life in Egypt,’ &c. 


“* The stories have all the charm of Eastern mysticism about tem, and are favourable specimens of the author's 
style of composition.”— Morning Post.. 


ese legends are very pleasant reading, with a true Eastern colour about them, such as only one who had aver for | 


a long time under Eastern skies could at all hope to impart. Readers of all ages will linger over:them with del 
Tilustrated ‘Bimee: 
‘* Most of the stories are based on narratives or incidents gathered during the writer's own residence in the’ East;,and 
they have therefore a freshness and:life about them not usual! y found im the Oriental essays of Western authors. 
Literary Gazette. 


Appry & Co. Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 


HE PIANOFORTE.— The Economical 
Wonder of the per Fees Sage MODERN LNSTRUC. 
TLONS for the PIANOFORTE, 1l2ist edition, 4s.; ge ay 
Singing, 5s. ; Hantilton’ 's Dictionary of 3,500 Musical 

edition, 1s. ; “and Clarke’s Catechism of the Rudiments of ot Music 
40th ition, 1s.—London : New Burlington: 
street ; and of all Mu icsell. 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AMY HERBERT,’ 
in the press, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 


Tair By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ 


gape Hall,’ &. 
don: Longman, Brown, Green, L and Roberts. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 7s, 6d. cloth, 
OMOS: an Attempt to Demonstrate a Cen. 
tral Physical Law in Nature. 
“ A work which b egunct fall fail 2: secakcen, and direct. inquiry in 


phyeient hilosoph 
book ‘aol th housht teen 


y. 
which is full of origi beginning 
onlte which ought to be in the hands of every student of neo 


and Book Ne 

















London : Longman. Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 


In a few days, in feap. 4to. price 6s. 
[HE ENGLISH HARMONY of the FOUR 


GOSPELS, in Parearenie and Parallelisms; with the Read. 
ings of the Ancient M and VSS., Marginal References, ani 


Notes. 
W. Alan, 13, Paternoster-row ; and J. H. & J. Parker, Oxford. 


Price 1s, feap, 8vo. boards, 


HE HILLS of the SHATEMUC. vib 
Author of * y=. Wide World,’ * Queechy,’ &c. This 
is unabridged, and priuted ina cleat i icon 
London: C. H. Clarke, 23a, Pa’ r-r 
Post free for 12 stamps. 


TRAVELS. 
HE SUB-ALPINE KINGDOM; 














or, 
EXPERIENCES and reg tA in eSavor, PIEDMONT, 


By BAYLE ry ya 
Author of * Purple Tints a; Paris.” 


2 vols. post Svo, lz, 


ON FOOT THROUGH TYROL IN THE 
ee OF a 
WALTER WHIT 
Author of * ile Walk to the t iand’ 's End,’ 
Post 8vo. 98, 


A VACATION IN BRITTANY. 


By C. R. WELD, 
Author of ‘ Vacation Tour in the United States and Canada 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE: 

Its PEOPLE, INSTITUTIONS, and RESOURCES. 
By BARON VON HAXTHAUSEN, 
Author of * Transcaucasia,’ &c. 

2 vols, 8vo. 283. 


TRAVELS IN THE SANDWICH AND 
SOCIETY ISLANDS, 


By S. 8. HILL. 
Author of * Travels in Siberia,’ &. 
Post 8vo. 108. 6d. 
London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Revised Edition, price 5a. 
HE SCIENCE of the MORAL NATURI 


considered with a View to Assuage and Neutralize the Ru 

cour and Hostility of Mankind of different Keligions and of é 
ferent Sects of Religion. By GEORGE GILES VINCENT. 
W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 


CHEEVER’S NEW WORK. 
Tn post 8vo. 28. cloth, 


OWPER’S LIFE, GENIUS, and INS 
NITY. By GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D. 
Edited E. Henperson, D.D. 

“ Dr. Cheever has thrown great light on the sateshie 508 

as the sufferings of Cowper, and in no literary path may his gu 

ance be more cordially hailed than in Hes present masterly dé 

neations of the Poet’s character and history.”—E. Henderson. 
London: Knight & Son, Clerkenwell Close. 


Just published, post 8vo. price 2s, 
HE SUBJECTIVE LOGIC of HEG E 


Translated by H. SLOMAN, Dr. and J. WALLON. 
by a Graduate of Oxford. To which are added, some Rem 


by J."H. 
London: John Ch 8, King William-street, Strand. 


NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTONS 
ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 188. 
A Kars ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, a Viewd 
the Bag, A a. oe of the Year 1 
mn & Co.; H amilton & Co. ; Simpkin b6 
Richardeonss 3 toaster & Stoneman; Cowie & Co, 
Smith, Elder & Cos in dante Ay & Co.; as Ee “Bohn Bam 
er & wy eet 1. Booth; A. Gleaver ; ;Uphas 
Beet; Beil. & Daiay 3 Willis & Sotheran ; ‘W. Heath ; and 
‘oovey. 
Kk = ithe: complete Series of Volumes. commencing with 
ajesty’s Reign may always be ed (by new Subscribers or ot® 
i or any single Volume since 1831, 
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Printed by James Houtmes, of No. oa New Ormond-street, in 

county of Middlesex, at his printing-office No. 4, Took’ 

Chancery- jane, in the parish o Stan row in Dhesaid oun 
ju! ed by Jonn Francis, of ao m-street N 

hh thesaldeounty, Publisher,at No. 14 nWellington- -street: 

said; and sold by all Reckssieroand a Ne creed ders.—A — 

ScorLanp, Messrs. Bell & dinburgh ; for 

Mr. John Robertson, Dobie etartag. Sept. io tb56. 
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